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Typewriter Leaf 
RENTAL TERMS Rebel 


Models 6 and 7 


First Month, $4.00. Renewals, 








Six Months, $15.00 in advance. 


Models 2 and 5 


Per Month, $2.50. Six Months, $12.00. 


Fried Chicken 

Cuta Premium Milk Fed Chicken 
weighing about three pounds into 

quarters. Kub the pieces with pep 
per and salt and rollin flour. Melt 
- to Frying pan eno ug zh Silv dg af 
Remington Typewriter Company Lard oo tear cer ete 
; chicken. Heat the fare funti rr its ill 

cause a crumb of bread dropped in 
to almost instantly turn a golden 
brown. Then lay in the chickenand 
fry slowly until tender. When done 


325-327 Broadway, New York og EO aig aplenty 


cheese cloth or soft brown paper 





to absorb the grease. Serve gar- 
nished with parsley 

Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Branches Everywhere 














‘+ A little farm well tilled.” 
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FACE INSURANCE | P sd ae 
bs dunt whnitee ieasarient os Ny inemenen will take you to all the great resorts 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is *‘The only Safe Sucve 
Policy.” It alf eds absolute protection against of America. 
the smartiny, irritating and still more dreaded 
effects of inferior scaps, and keeps the face in 
a healthful condition always. ’ 7 
For a copy of ‘* America’s Winter Resorts,” which is No. 5 of the New 
To insure your ine, whether you shave yourself or the : . Pe 7 il ee : i a 
barber shaves you, see that no thing but the pure, refresh- York Central Lines’ ++ Four-Track Series,’’ illustrating and describing the 
ing, healing WIL. LIAMS' SHAVING St ae principal winter resorts in all parts of the country. send a two-cent stamp to 
pag mel mtn Sey eg = heen vet compete penn George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertisin, Department, Room 186, 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps, Grand Central Station. New York. 
VS 2. &. SENS 50... ees. Seem C. F. Daly, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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Washington’s Warning for 1906. 


HEN, IN HIS Farewell Address, Washington told 
us that ‘‘the great rule of conduct for us in 
regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commer- 
cial relations, to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible,’’ he issued a warning which is 
particularly timely in these days, when we are partici- 
pating in Morocco conferences, and when we are asked 
to enter the European concert in the interest of free- 
dom and humanity in Turkey’s dominions. 

There are temptations for us at the present time 
to disregard Washington’s wise counsel which nobody 
dreamed of in Washington’s days. Then we were but 
a feeble nation, and were far outside of the main cur- 
rent of the world’s interests and activities. Now we 
are the richest and most powerful of the world’s peo- 
ples, our favor is courted by all the nations, and we 
are urged on every hand to redress the world’s wrongs. 
Jews, Armenians, Macedonians, and all the other op- 
pressed peoples appeal to us to use our influence in 
their behalf, and their solicitations are re-enforced by 
philanthropists, political philosophers, and reformers 
on every continent. 

On all sides there is danger that we may, for the 
sake of temporary advantage or in response to appeals 
for our good offices at home or abroad, be deluded into 
violating that century-old rule of non-interference in 
the affairs of the rest of the world. Thus far we have 
avoided all those perils, but the pressure on us from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea to 
enter into alliances and to throw the weight of our 
prestige in the scale in favor of some people or policy 
becomes stronger and stronger as we grow in wealth 
and might. 

In these days of our constantly increasing activities 
President Roosevelt should pay especial heed to the 
wise words of his earliest predecessor, in his last aill 
and testament to his countrymen. Washington’s 
warning of 1796 against alliances or political deals of 
any sort with other nations appeals to us with espe- 
cial force in 1906. Thus far Mr. Roosevelt has steered 
the country safely through all our foreign compli- 
cations and temptations, but the perils of this sort 
become more and more numerous as time passes, and 
the need for caution becomes increasingly imperative. 


A German Tariff Menace. 


[JNDER A TARIFF which goes into operation in 

Germany on March Ist there is a possibility of 
considerable injury to United States trade with that 
country. That act has two sets of duties, the lower 
ones to prevail with the countries which enter into 
reciprocal deals with Germany, and the higher ones 
to operate against the nations which neglect or refuse 
to offer Germany what she thinks to be adequate con- 
cessions at their custom-houses. Of course no country 
is mentioned by name or singled out by direct impli- 
cation in the German tariff. On the face of the en- 
actment, and subject to these limitations, all are 
treated alike. 

In 1905 we sold $194,000,000 of merchandise to 
Germany and bought $118,000,000 from her. Only the 
United Kingdom, to which we sold £523,000,000 and 
from which we bought $176,000,000, figured more 
largely in our foreign trade than did Germany. On 
the basis of these figures we were $76,000,000 ‘‘ to 
pod _good in our trade with the German empire in 

Oo. 

As, in the present temper of the Senate, there is 
not the faintest chance that a reciprocity treaty with 
Germany can be ratified, the maximum scale of duties 
under the German law will strike us. What will be 
its effect ? Undoubtedly it will, for a time at least, 
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bring our exports to Germany below the $194,000,000 
mark of 1905. But it cannot injure us to anything 
like the extent which some of the alarmists believe. 
Most of our exports to Germany are the raw materials 
of manufactures and food products. Cotton comprises, 
on an average, over half of the total. 

Germany, like the rest of the world, must come to 
the United States for its cotton. We produce more 
than three-fourths of the world’s crop. To the extent 
which Germany taxes raw cotton and raw copper, to 
that extent she will increase the cost of her manu- 
factures and hamper her manufacturers in competition 
with the rest of the industrial countries. The same 
is true of the other raw materials of manufactures. 
The announced purpose is to let in cotton and copper 
free at first, but later on a tax is to be imposed on 
them. 

By taxing the $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 of wheat, 
oats, bacon, pork, lard, and the rest of the food arti- 
cles which we sell to her every year, Germany will be 
adding heavily to the cost of living for every wage- 
earner in her dominions, and food is already so high 
as to be a pretty serious burden upon nine-tenths of the 
people of the empire. Nor will she get any relief 
by turnirg to the other exporters of food products. 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the rest of the 
countries from which Germany can replenish its table 
will, if the demand on them be increased, advance the 
prices of these articles. So that the cost of living 
and the cost of manufacturing will be increased, with- 
out any compensating advantage anywhere. 

On the other hand, most of the things which we 
buy from Germany are manufactured articles, some 
of which we can omit without material injury, and 
others of which we can get at home at only a slight 
advance. Our manufacturers will be apt to welcome 
this new German tariff. 

Even if Congress declines to retaliate, Germany 
will be a heavier sufferer than we will be by the tariff 
which she is soon to put in operation. But there is a 
possibility that Congress will strike back. There is 
talk of creating a dual tariff, with the Dingley rates 
for the minimum scale, and with advances of 20 or 25 
per cent. against countries which, in the opinion of 
the President, deal unfairly with us at their custom- 
houses. This, of course, would hit Germany, although 
neither that nor any other country would be men- 
tioned in the statute. 

For social as well as economic reasons a tariff war 
would be unpleasant for the United States, but if 
sufficient provocation should be offered, Congress 
might be tempted to declare it. This is a very large 
question, however, and should be discussed sanely and 
in all its aspects before concrete action is taken. 


Put Flesh and Blood in the Senate. 


HE CAMPAIGN in favor of electing United States 
Senators by popular vote has re-opened aus- 
piciously by the unanimous adoption in the Ohio 
senate of a resolution declaring for the affirmative on 
that issue. The argument which seemed to carry the 
greatest weight with the Ohio legislators was that the 
Senate at Washington is blocking the President’s 
efforts at rate legislation. It is an argument which 
will carry weight everywhere, for nothing shows more 
clearly how the Senate is out of touch and out of sym- 
pathy with the people. The strongest indictment we 
have yet seen against the Senate, as now constituted, 
is that drawn up by Mr. Henry Beech Needham, in the 
January number of The World’s Work. The fact 
that this indictment, severe and sweeping as it is in 
its terms of condemnation, is based on the historical 
record, and appears in a magazine not given to sensa- 
tional charges against public men, adds greatly to its 
force and significance. ‘‘The trail of the direct pur- 
chase of seats,’’ writes Mr. Needham, “‘ runs into the 
Senate; there are Senators who have been convicted 
in the courts of selling their political influence ; there 
is not a great interest that has not its Senators, and 
so frank have these relations become that the public 
business is conducted in the light of this knowledge. 
Debating has become a farce. Even party differences 
cut no figure—except for effect on constituencies. 
There is seldom a note of conviction in anything said 
there, seldom a political principle in any act. The very 
pretense of legislating for the whole public good is 
almost abandoned.’’ These are hard sayings, but who 
shall affirm, in the light of the Senate’s action on 
many important measures during the past few years, 
that they are not true? 


A San Francisco World’s Fair Proposed. 


EPRESENTATIVE, KAHN, of California, has in- 
troduced in Congress a bill to provide for a 
world’s fair in San Francisco in 1913, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific 
from the American continent. Keats, in referring to 
the discovery, speaks about 


Stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Balboa, however, and not Cortez, was the man 
who stood ‘‘upon a peak in Darien’’ and saw the 
South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, in front of him, and 
Balboa is the man who will figure in the celebration, 
whether it takes the world’s-fair form or is only a 
local observance. 

San Francisco is a great and progressive city of a 
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very interesting and important State. On the list of 
the country’s towns in 1900 she stood ninth. She is 
the metropolis of the Pacific coast, and as the Pacific 
one day in the future will be as busy as the Atlantic 
in its commerce and social activities, the city at the 
Golden Gate may win something of the same impor- 
tance that the city at the mouth of the Hudson has 
had for many decades. 

World’s fairs are coming embarrassingly close to- 
gether these days, and Congress may be unwilling to 
make an appropriation for the Balboa celebration, but 
the anniversary will have much interest for the world. 
If San Francisco gets her internaticnal exposition we 
will all have to visit her, and everybody who makes 
the trip will thus get acquainted with a very rich and 
interesting portion of the United States, will have 
his mental horizon broadened, and will be abundantly 
compensated for the outlay in time and cash. 


The Plain Truth. 


[N DECIDING to abolish the eight-hour day on govern- 

ment work at Panama, Congress has removed one of 
the most obstructive and embarrassing features in the 
labor situation at the isthmus, and one which should 
never have been introduced there. It might have 
been known in the first place that under the peculiar 
conditions existing at the isthmus, and with the class of 
labor employed there, the eight-hour limitation would be 
little short of an absurdity. All the American adminis- 
trators of the canal, down to Chief-Engineer Stevens, 
have protested against the law as a serious obstruc- 
tion, and have asked for its removal. Now that Con- 
gress has responded to this common-sense proposal on 
the labor question, perhaps it may also venture to 
hear and heed another suggestion of Engineer Stevens, 
to the effect that Chinese workmen may be admitted 
as laborers at Panama. He told the Senate committee 
the other day that the canal cannot be dug without 
them. White Northern workmen cannot be had at 
the isthmus on account of the climatic conditions, and 
the native laborers and those imported from the Carib- 
bean islands are proving to be shiftless and inefficient. 
There is no more reason why the Chinese exclusion 
law should be applied to the canal zone than the eight- 
hour limitation ; the removal of either of these restric- 
tions will not have the slightest effect upon the labor 
situation in the United States. But will the labor 
agitators permit Congress to make this further con- 


cession ? We shall see. 
_ 


ENERAL GROSVENOR is moderate in his demand 
that Congress shall cut off $10,000,000 from the 
$50,000,000 which it has been giving the railroads for 
carrying the mails, and use this money for the exten- 
sion of the free-delivery service and other public bene- 
fits. If the amount cut off were twenty millions in- 
stead of ten, it would still leave the railroads a fair 
and just compensation for the service they render, 
with a balance in the hands of the government suffi- 
cient to cover the deficit in the postal department, 
which in the last fiscal year was over $14,000,000. <A 
United States Senator is authority for the statement 
that the railroads charge the government ten times as 
much for carrying the mail as they do for carrying 
express matter. After allowing a reasonable margin 
for the extra care and attention which the mails de- 
mand, this difference in cost is much larger than it 
ought to be, even if Uncle Sam, and not some favored 
corporation, pays the bill. A former auditor of the 
Post-office Department makes the statement that 
“*more money is paid every year by the United States 
to the railroads for carrying the mail than is paid by 
all the nations of Europe combined for all kinds of 
mail transportation.’’ In most European countries, 
it should be added, they have a “‘ parcels-post ’’ which 
is far bulkier than anything our roads are asked to 
carry. But every proposal made thus far to cut down 
the compensation to the railroads has been defeated 
in the Senate. Can any one fail to see the reason ? 
a 


WE ARE in favor, on general principles, of any- 
thing and everything which promises to im- 
prove our postal service and extend its privileges and 
benefits to a larger number of people. For this rea- 
son we have favored a universal two-cent post rate 
and the adoption in our own postal service of the pos- 
tal savings-bank system, and a parcels-post similar in 
its main features to the parcels-post which has been 
so successful in England and other European countries. 
We shall be glad also to see the Post-office Depart- 
ment carry out the suggestion made by that wide- 
awake and competent gentleman, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General de Graw, in a recent report to 
the effect that a broader use be made of the special- 
delivery service by a regulation enabling patrons to 
use ordinary stamps of a value equivalent to the spe- 
cial stamp now required, providing only that in such 
case they write across the letter or package the words 
““special delivery.’’ This would be much more con- 
venient than the present requirement, and we have no 
doubt would result in a largely-increased use of this 
service. But we cannot agree with another sugges- 
tion made by Mr. de Graw in this connection, that the 
additional fee for special delivery for each mile in ex- 
cess of the present two-mile limit be ten cents over 
and above the required postage—a plan, in other 
~ -** to make the extra stamps proportionate to the 
e. This would be too complicated and would 
tain to cause annoyance and confusion. There 
be one ten-cent fee for all distances within the 

* any postal office or point of distribution. 
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ONE OF THE most interesting personalities among 

the new crop of United States Senators is Judge 
Thomas H. Paynter, of 
Kentucky, who has been 
nominated to succeed 
J. C. S. Blackburn. 
His election is assured, 
and he will take his seat 
in March, 1907. The 
political record of Judge 
Paynter has been one of 
unbroken success 
something out of the 
ordinary in Kentucky, 
where the animosities 
of cliques and bitter- 
nesses of factions make 
smooth traveling on the 
political highway almost an impossibility. The win- 
ning of his nomination was the climax of the judge’s 
career. Senator Blackburn, a highly astute gentle- 
man, has been intrenched in the Senate since 1885, 
and a defeat was not included in his plans. He and 
Senator McCreery had the power of Federal patron- 
age back of them, but they reckoned without the 
judge. They realized the growing influence of Gov- 
ernor Beckham, but it is doubtful if that would have 
balked the senatorial clique alone. Judge Paynter is 
one of the great powers of the State. The strong 
Republican county of Greenup was carried by him for 
his first office, county attorney, in 1878, and he has 
held Democratic and won Republican votes ever since. 
He is no stranger to Washington, for he served in the 
House from 1882 to 1888. His preference has been 
the bench, and he has been elected to judicial office 
many times. Judge Paynter is a splendid specimen 
of Kentucky manhood. He is tall, heavy, and genial, 
and has been likened in temperament to Secretary 
Taft. 





HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER, 
Who will succeed Blackburn in the 
United States Senate. 


“a 


A DISCUSSION of the old question, Should fairy 
tales be read to children? has been revived by 
the Duchess of Somerset, who takes the negative in 
the controversy, declaring that such mental pabulum 
is highly injurious for young minds, giving false and 
misleading impressions of life. Such an attitude by 
a genuine Scotchwoman is, to say the least, a little 
surprising, for is not the land of the heather also the 
land of song and romance? Before her marriage to a 
Scottish duke the duchess was the Hon. Susan Mac- 
kinnon. The duchess has made long hunting trips with 
her husband to America and other countries, and is 
the author of the book, ‘‘ Impressions of a Tender- 
foot.’’ Her account of the Dart River is said to be the 
best modern description of that beautiful stream, 
which is known locally as ‘‘ The British Rhine.’’ 


EORGE HEARN, of New York, has shown his pub- 
lic spirit and his appreciation, of art for the pub- 
lic’s sake by the gift of $100,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Coming from one of America’s fore- 
most collectors just as the new management is in- 
stalled, it is a valuable expression of confidence, and 
suggests that Sir Purdon Clarke is to be sustained in 
his laudable ambition to make the Art Museum the 
greatest of its kind in the world, although we shall 
never possess the great art treasures of Rome, Flor- 
ence, Berlin, Paris, and London. Still, the time must 
come when American art needs no longer to lean, no 
matter how much it gathers inspiration from other 
times and lands. The Hearn fund will do much toward 
hastening the coming of this desirable day. 


HE WORLD OF DECENCY is deeply sympathetic 

over the humiliation of the prematurely aged 
woman who, as Anna 
Gould, became, on March 
4th, 1895, the girl-bride 
of Count Boni de Castel- 
lane, about the most use- 
less and despicable for- 
eigner our shores ever 
welcomed. This innocent 
American girl, carefully 
reared and educated, was 
the moth attracted by 
the flame—a dandy—and 
she has paid the fearful 
price. What a lesson for 
others! The experience: 
; of the countess is oniy 
a bit worse than that of a seore of other Amerizan 
girls who have repudiated the sentiment of love in 
bartering for a title. This French specimen of a de- 
cadent and almost degenerate clique of nobility which 
has" no use or position outside the society (sic) in 
Paris, is despised by men and women of red blood and 
active brains. The count never issues forth unless 
his face is rouged and powdered, his eyebrows and 
eyelashes touched up, his lips stained a deep carmine, 
his puny form incased in corsets and the habiliments 
of fashion. His chief aim in life, since the millions 
of Jay Gould kept him from becoming a waiter in 
some cheap table d’héte, has been to spend money and 
be the admired of women. He has spent $8,000,000 
and has been the favorite of hundreds of women of all 
classes. His wife has shown remarkable _ ‘tience and 
forgiveness, but her better judgment has led her to 
the divorce court. He has gloried in disreputable es- 





COUNT BONI DE CASTELLANE, 
Jho must face a divorce suit and 
loss of his easy living. 


capades and is the constant talk of the under-world of 
Paris. Imagine a creature like that allied to a clean- 
blooded and pure-minded American girl ! 


THE DAUGHTER of the Hon. Burke-Roche, who 

belongs to the English nobility, has been won 
away from allegiance to 
King Edward by Cupid, 
and she will change her 
citizenship by marriage 
to Arthur S. Burden, of 
New York. So many 
girls of our rich fami- 
lies have gone abroad 
for husbands that this 
reversal of conditions 
makes this event note- 
worthy. Miss Roche 
might be an ‘‘honor- 
able’’ herself, through 
her own family, and 
probably could have 
been the bride of some 
Englishman with an im- 
portant title, but she 
chose to accept a hus- 
band of her mother’s 
nationality. To please 
her fiancé she took out 
citizenship papers, end 
rumor connects the 
daughter of President 
Roosevelt with her de- 
termination to become 
a real American. Miss 
Roche has been much in 
the eye of the American 
public in recent years 
because of her choice to 
live with her mother in 
this country. As the 
granddaughter of Frank 
Work, she has been in the inner circle of New York 
and Newport society. She is a vigorous young woman, 
an expert with the reins and in the tennis court, and a 
dog fancier of repute. She was taught to handle a 
four-in-hand while in Newport two seasons ago, when 
Alice Roosevelt was a chum. She was one of the 
guests at the White House wedding. 
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MISS CYNTHIA BURKE-ROCHE, 
Who renounces her English citizen- 
ship to become an Ameri- 
can’s bride. 


THAT MEN should just begin to live instead of be- 
gin to die at the age of forty is the firm belief of 
Gotlieb Graul, aged 103 
years, Cincinnati’s 
pioneer resident. Mr. 
Graul, in spite of his 
remarkable age, is still 
active, and does not put 
much stress upon the 
statement of Professor 
Osler. He was born on 
Christmas Day in 1803. 
He is a skilled gardener 
and florist, and to this 
day tills the soil and 
cultivates plants at the 
Cincinnati Altenheim’s 
truck garden, where he 
has been for three 
years. When Cincine 
nati was yet surrounded 
by the wilds, Graul came 
to Cincinnati from Eu- 
rope, a boy yet in his 
teens, and was brought 
up by Congressman 
Nicholas Longworth’s 
great-grandfather as an 
expert gardener. Under 
the care of Mr. Long: 
worth, who was a noted 
horticulturist, Graul be- 
came famed as a raiser 
of Catawba grapes, from 
GOTLIEB GRAUL, which wine is made. 
Who, at the age of 103, recountshis This wine, made on the 
service to Mr. Longworth’s ‘ . 
great-grandfather. premises of the first 
Nicholas Longworth by 
Mr. Graul, caused King Edward VII., when, as Prince 
of Wales, he visited this country, to say that there 
were two things he would always associate with Cincin- 
nati—Gotlieb Graul and his Catawba wine. Mr. Graul 
remained with the Longworths until a few years ago. 
The Longworth-Roosevelt wedding, which connects 
his master’s name with that of the President’s, brings 
a smile of joy over his face. Attired in the clothes 
he wore on his wedding-day, eighty years ago, Mr. 
Graul posed for the above photograph in the act of 
wheeling a barrowful of soil, just to show that old 
age is not always a barrier to work. 

















THE LIFE of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro 

poet, who died recently, ought to be an inspira- 
tion to his race. Of full negro blood, it is remarkable 
how much he learned in a short school life of ten 
years. But he absorbed so rapidly and thoroughly 
that he has been a literary light of two continents, 
His first poem was written when he was seven years 
old, and he was the author of twenty-one books. 





[N THESE DAYS of materialism and commercialism 
such an event as a church taking in 344 members 
on one day attracts at- 
tention and causes dis- 
cussion. And when that 
marvelous accession to 
membership places that 
church at the head of its 
denomination, the eyes 
of the country are fixed 
upon it. The discussion 
in pulpit-and press on 
the decadence of the 
church finds no echo 
among the membership 
of the Calvary M. E. con- 
gregation of New York. 
The pastor, the Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, D.D., has a panacea for church 
ills, and it has been efficacious throughout his quarter 
of a century of service. He says any minister and 
any church can grow if they are willing to pay the 
price, which is prayer, consecration, and hard work. 
It would be a good plan for other ministers to follow 
the Goodell plan. Ever since he has entered the min- 
istry he has held and conducted special revival services 
every January on every night except Saturday. He 
has found this evidence of good faith blessed of God, 
and every one of his churches has become a powerful 
spiritual machine. When he went from the Hanson 
Place Church in Brooklyn, then the leading one in 
Methodism, to Calvary, he found nearly fourteen hun- 
dred members. In twenty-one months he has added 
1,000 persons net to the membership, or an increase 
of more than seventy-five percent. With 2,400 mem- 
bers on the roll, Calvary Church heads the Methodist 
denomination in the United States. There are seats 
in the auditorium for 2,200 persons, but there is stand- 
ing room only on many Sunday nights, even after 
extra chairs have been jammed into the altar space. 
On February 4th, when the 344 persons were taken 
in, nearly one hundred of them were from other 
churches, representing fifteen denominations—surely 
a catholicity that is surprising. 
= 
NE OF THE great men of England died recently 
and the world knew it not. He never was a 
fame-seeker, and his name seldom got into print, but 
for all that, Lord Masham—Samuel Cunliffe-Lister 
being his family name—headed the list of self-made 
men. He was born a poor boy and died at ninety as 
one of Britain’s richest men. The stock exchange, the 
mining-share market, and the usual get-rich-quick 
schemes were not responsible for his fortune, for he 
gave value received to the world in exchange for gold. 
He was one of the great inventors of industrial appli- 
ances in Britain. He spent a fortune in perfecting 
his famous wool-combing machine, but it brought him 
in $1,000,000 a year for his trouble. 





THE REV. DR. C. L. GOODELL, 
Who received 344 members on one 
Sunday as the result of a revival. 


ONE OF the most valuable assets of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and other parts of the far Southwest is 
the delightful climate, and no loyal resident of that. 
section neglects any occasion to make the most of this 
fact. Thus it was with Delegate Rodey, of New 
Mexico, when he was making a plea in Congress for 
the admission of his Territory as a State. In reciting 
its advantages he said: ‘* Why, gentlemen, the air is 
so clear there it is a joy to breathe. I have stood on 
the street of Albuquerque and traced, with my naked 
eye, the stars in their courses, and with better vision 
than when I stood in Boston and watched them 
through the greatest telescope in the East.’’ 
a 
T TAKES a rare event, an unusual occurrence, to 
permeate the stolid dignity of the Senate, or to set 
the lethargic members 
of ‘‘the most exclusive 
club in the world’’ ina 
flutter, but that is what 
transpired recently when 
Senator Patterson, of 
Colorado, read himself 
out of the Democratic 
party. Had his career 
been single to his party 
proclivities, the sensa- 
tion caused by his speech 
would have been great- 
er, but the Colorado man 
was an ardent Popu- 
list before the free- 
silver craze, and has been leaning toward Republicanism 
for some time. He refused to be bound by his party 
caucus on the Santo Domingo treaty, and that act 
precludes his participation in the Democratic councils. 
As the Colorado man was praising the course of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and promising his support to the lat- 
ter’s whole programme, his Democratic colleagues cut 
him by leaving the chamber. Senator Patterson con- 
fessed to a friendly feeling for the President, due to 
his record as a statesman. He said, in his panegyric : 
“*T doubt whether, if the Democratic party had suc- 
ceeded in electing its candidate in 1904, we would find 
him striving as earnestly, as zealously, and as fear- 
lessly in sustaining the rights of all the people against 
those who unite to oppress the masses, as is the chief 
executive.’’ Surely high praise from the camp of the 
enemy. 





_ SENATOR PATTERSON, 
Who praised the President, and has 
lett the Democratic party. 
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ALICE ROOSEVELT is _ the 

true daughter of the Presi- 
dent. She has_ inherited his 
marked characteristics and is consequently an intelli- 
gent, active, and vivacious young woman. She has 
strong impulses, and acts upon them ; and when she 
determines to do a thing she does it with a will and 
energy that mean success. Fond of all that goes to 
make life pleasant and interesting, she may be de- 
scribed as a wholesome girl. She is a transparently 
honest girl, genuine to a degree, and with- 











| By Arthur ‘W. Dunn 





deference by all the visitors. To those whom she 
knows she is friendly and gracious, and good-naturedly 
submits to the interested staring of thousands who at- 
tend the large receptions and are interested in the 
President and his family. 

The ‘‘girl in blue’’ is Miss Roosevelt, for that is 





bers of the Cabinet and the 
speaker of the House. This year 
Mr. Longworth and Miss Roose- 
velt made these official calls. They went to the resi- 
dences of the Vice-President, the speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the lieutenant - general of the 
army, and theadmiral of thenavy. As Miss Roosevelt 
is well known to every one in official and social life, 
her public appearance with her fiancé naturally at- 
tractea much attention. 

A very good insight into the character 
of Miss Roosevelt was gathered by those 





out the hauteur or frigidity that might 
naturally surround a young woman who 
has been placed upon the pinnacle of all 
that is desirable in life. She is keen for 
fun and ever ready for a frolic, and, no 
matter where she may be, or in what com- 
pany, is ever ready to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion if it tends to the pleasure 
of all. She will lead in gayeties, or in- 
vent new amusements and pastimes for 
her company. She has not given her 
whole time to pleasure and society, al- 
though the demands of a Washington sea- 
son are exacting and give little time for 
the serious and thoughtful side of life. 

Miss Roosevelt can do things. She can 
speak foreign languages, she understands 
music and can play several instruments. 
The magnificent Sohmer piano in the White 
House is her favorite instrument. She 
can dance every step from a waltz to a 
cake-walk, though she is not over-fond of 
dancing. She can talk, and knows that 
art of ‘‘ putting a man in his place ’’ who 
may be a little too familiar. On the trip 
to the Philippines she had a discussion 
with one of the brilliant congressmen in 
the party, and those who heard it declared 
that she had beaten the statesman on his 
own ground. She displayed a knowledge 
of affairs that was surprising, because i+ 
was not supposed that a young girl would 
interest and inform herself so thoroughly 
upon public questions. She is clever at 
repartee, and as Mr. Longworth is also a 
bright conversationist, the badinage be- 
tween them is gay and entertaining. Their 
intimate friends have frequently enjoyed 
these wordy tournaments. 

It would be almost impossible to tell 
when Mr. Longworth and Miss Roosevelt 
first met. She does not remember, and 
Mr. Longworth is doubtful as to dates. 
Some years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt 








who composed the party that accompanied 
Secretary Taft to the Philippines. Soon 
after the special train was on its way 
across the continent she called on every 
woman in the party. A short time after 
that she gave a luncheon for the women in 
one of the private cars. From the time 
she started until her return she was en- 
thusiastic about all the sights and enjoyed 
everything with that eagerness character- 
istic of youth. In Honolulu she and other 
women in the party put on their bathing 
suits and enjoyed the “‘ skid-riding ’’ in the 
surf, which is one of the pleasures of Ha- 
waiian life. She entered heartily into all 
the various schemes invented for enter- 
tainment on board ship, from the ‘‘ sheet 
and pillow-case’’ party to the ‘‘ mock 
trial’’ of one of the Senators for ‘‘ breach 
of promise.’’ Twice in the Philippines 
she donned native costumes, although she 
did not like them. These were on occa- 
sions when it was thought that the natives 
would take offense if the daughter of the 
President would not honor them by so do- 
ing. At first she flatly refused, but was 
persuaded to wear the costumes when in- 
formed that these people, who held doubt- 
ful allegiance to the government, would 
not understand her refusal and might con- 
sider it an act of discourtesy. 

It is to the credit of Miss Roosevelt 
that, although a young woman—the young- 
est of the whole party—and notwithstand- 
ing her position and prominence, her con- 
duct provoked not one word of criticism 
or complaint from any person who made 
that somewhat remarkable trip. 

Miss Roosevelt is the most fortunate 
young woman in the world. She has all 
the honors and pleasures of royalty, with- 
out being in the least hampered by its 
restrictions. She receives the attention 
and homage of the daughter of a king, but 








was civil-service commissioner, Bellamy 
Storer was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His nephew, ‘* Nick ’’ Long- 
worth, then a Harvard undergraduate, fre- 
quently visited in Washington and became 
acquainted with the Roosevelt family. Alice was then 
a girl of ten or twelve years, and the young college 
man never dreamed that he would one day when she 
had become the most prominent young lady in «the 
land, wed the little girl then in short dresses. They 
first met and became interested in each other in 1903, 
a year after Miss Roosevelt had made her début. In 
1902 Mr. Longworth had been elected a member of 
the House, and in the winter following he went to 
Washington to learn something about his future du- 
ties during the short session of Congress. He had 
always maintained an acquaintance with Mr. Roose- 
velt, and he soon became a welcome visitor at the 
White House. From that time forward he has con- 
tinued to be the favorite among all the young men 
with whom Miss Roosevelt has become acquainted. 

Among the many things in which Miss Roosevelt 
resembles her father are her love of active life and her 
fondness for reading. Horseback riding is her favor- 
ite form of out-door exercise, although she is very 
fond of the water and is an excellent swimmer. She 
can handle an automobile, and fearlessly speeds her 
machine to its limit. She is very fond of horse races, 
but not an enthusiast regarding sports and exercise. 
She likes books and reads much of the literature that 
particularly interests her father. In fact, her tastes 
in this direction would seem to have been formed in 
discussions with him. Her reading has been remark- 
ably wide and her memory retentive. She has read a 
great deal of poetry and can recite many poems from 
her favorite authors. 

Miss Roosevelt was educated by governesses, con- 
sequently she has never formed the intimate school- 
girl attachments usually made by other girls. Her 
friends among the young women of Washington have 
been numerous, but her intimates have not been 
many. Countess Cassini, ward of the former Russian 
ambassador, was one of her closest friends, and they 
were frequently together. 

Miss Roosevelt takes a personal interest in all the 
White House functions, and enjoys those entertain- 
ments of a semi-public and official character. As the 
daughter of the President, she is naturally paid great 


MISS ROOSEVELT AS A BABE.—SHE IS SITTING ON THE LAP OF HER AUNT, NOW 


MRS. DOUGLAS ROBINSON. 


her favorite color, and blue in all shades predominates 
in her gowns. She dresses well and handsomely, but 
does not attempt so-called “‘ stunning ’’ effects. “Her 
costumes are graceful and attractive, though never 
loud nor ‘‘ showy.”’ 

Miss Roosevelt is about the only public woman in 
Washington who makes New Year’s calls, and the idea 
originated with her. A year ago she alone made the 
official rounds, calling at the residences of the mem- 





ALICE ROOSEVELT WHEN THREE AND A HALF YEARS OLD. 


she can abandon it all at any time and en- 
joy life as a well-bred American girl. At 
all official functions she is honored as the 
daughter of a great ruler, while in private 
life and among her personal friends she is the daugh- 
ter of an American citizen, going about the country 
and enjoying the best there is in life for a healthy and 
vigorous young woman. It is scarcely within the 
memory of residents of Washington that any girl has 
had the splendid opportunities that have been afforded 
Miss Roosevelt. Her position socially, no matter where 
she may be, is the highest. With money of her own, 
with good health, a lively and pleasant disposition, 
she has been the most favored young woman of the 
present time. 

An illustration of the proud place Miss Roosevelt 
holds in the world was shown in the trip she made to 
the Orient. In the Philippine possessions she was re- 
ceived by the natives as the daughter of their sov- 
ereign, civilized and savage tribes al'‘ke giving her the 
welcome due a princess. Her tour through Japan, 
China, and Korea was a personal triumph, for the 
honors of empires were bestowed upon her. A daugh- 
ter of one of the crowned heads of Europe could not 
have been accorded more honor. Perhaps no American 

ride ever received such a valuable collection of gifts, 
“tainly none ever was favored by a score of sover- 

‘s. Her world-wide popularity perhaps never was 

‘led by any other maiden. 


7. . 
Another Moral Governor. 

kK ISLAND may now be included among the 

which have laid an interdict upon race- 
trac ‘ng, since Governor Utter has notified the 
Narr: Breeders’ Association, which controls 
Narr: ; Park, that no more pool-selling will be 
perm the track. It remains to be seen whether 
the } 1ich is the most fashionable horse-racing 
reso country, will be able to keep up the “‘ sport 
of k vithout the aid of professional gamblers. 
If 1 ciation which owns and controls the place 
is ¢ tous as it claims to be about ‘‘ improving 
the »f horses,’’ it will probably sacrifice the in- 
col » received from the pool-sellers rather than 
ab s high and laudable purpose. We shall await 
its n with interest. 
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THE POPULAR BRIDE OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


LATEST PICTURE OF MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT IN ONE OF THE COSTLY GOWNS OF HER MAGNIFICENT WEDDING 
TROUSSEAU.—Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by E. S. Curtis. 
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COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN, 
ELDES? SISTER OF MR. 
LONGWORTH. 








HAT CUPID, or Fate—or whoever or whatever is 
to blame on such occasions—-brought about the 
last White House wedding is firmly believed by the 
White House bridegroom. And when Nicholas Long- 
worth, member of Congress from the First Ohio Dis- 
trict, firmly believes a thing there is nothing in the 
wide world that can change his opinion. But the sly 
love-god gravely remarks that the persistence of the 
young Representative probably had something to do 
with the finality of the chase. Mrs. Grundy declares 
that any ordinary young man would have been dis- 
couraged with the temporizings of the now happy bride. 


When ardent lover fain would wed, 

He must be constant, bold and true ; 
The woman’s “ no ”’ must be to him 

A challenge further to pursue. 


Those intimates in Washington who unbend in the 
coat-rooms of the House and in the clubs say that 
this quatrain exactly represents the history of the 
courtship on Longworth’s side. 

The part of the affair called romance by the nov- 
elists and fate by the bridegroom lies in these facts : 
President Roosevelt and the young man’s father, 
Judge Longworth, were warm friends. When Nich- 
olas went to Washington to first take his seat he was 
invited to dine at the White House. There he first 
met Miss Alice, who had just made her début in 
society, while he looked mature at thirty-four. The 
social season constantly threw them together, and 
woman’s curiosity was piqued because he was a jolly 
entertainer and devoted gallant. A grand costume- 
bali was given by Mr. Longworth, in the next summer, 
in Hamilton, Mass., with Miss Roosevelt as the guest. 
Then the races, sports, horseback-rides, and auto- 
trips followed each other swiftly, with the two always 
together. The Taft trip to the Orient was the culmi- 
nating experience, for it was on this that the decision 
was made. Rumor says that the fatefui question was 
put as they were entering the door of the Empress- 
Dowager’s palace in Peking, and that the affirmatjve 
came at the same spot as they emerged. 

It is no discredit to Mr. Longworth to say that he 
suddenly has become an important public personage 
by reason of the fact that he is the White House 
bridegroom and the son-in-law of the President. In 
Washington an ordinary Representative is looked upon 
as ‘* pretty small potatoes,’’ although that person may 
be an idol in some cross-roads grocery. The Repre- 
sentative from the city district may not be known by 
sight to one-quarter of his electors. Only those men 
who sway the House policy and some famous orators 
or debaters are considered worth bowing to in the 
capital. 

Six months ago Mr. Longworth was hardly known 
in Washington outside the House and in a certain ex- 
clusive social coterie. It takes time for even a man 
of remarkable ability to become a popular character in 
the capital, and such a man must be taken up there 
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MBS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, MOTHER OF THE BRIDEGROOM, 
Photograph by J. R. Schmidt. 


before the country accepts him. Up to the time of 
the trip to the Philippines by the Taft party, the 
country hardly knew there was such a Congressman 
as Longworth. Because his name was linked to that 
of ‘‘ the first daughter of the land,’’ who was known 
everywhere, Mr. Longworth then became the subject 
of discussion. He is even now known so little to those 
who write history as it happens that no adequate 
sketch of him has appeared in print. The following 
appears in the Congressional Directory, of course 
written by himself : 
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MRS. B. A. WALLINGFORD, 
YOUNGEST SISTER OF THE 
CONGRESSMAN. 


“Nicholas Longworth, Republican, of Cincinnati, was born in Cin- 
cinnati, November 5th, 1869; his preliminary education was at Franklin 
School in Cincinnati; graduated A. B. from Harvard, 1891 ; spent one 
year at Harvard Law School and graduated at the Cincinnati Law 
School, 1894; was admitted to the Bar in 1894; was amember of the 
Cincinnati school board in 1898; was elected to the Ohio house of rep- 
resentatives in 1899, and to the Ohio senate in 1901; was elected to 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, receiving 24,082 votes to 9,471 for Thomas 
Bentham, Democrat, 187 for William O. Johnson, Prohibitionist, and 
1,745 for C. E. Irwin, Socialist.” 

The first impression one gets of Mr. Longworth is 
that he looks older thanheis. With his hat off, his ap- 
parent age increases, for his high forehead has become 
ashinydome. His figureis stocky, but he is of medium 
height and has a litheness that denotes the athlete. 

The Kentucky thoroughbred has a warm friend in 
Mr. Longworth, and his stable includes as choice 
mounts as are to be found in Cincinnati and Washing- 
ton. Longworth excels in tennis, golf, fencing, and 
hand-ball, and is a swimmer of endurance and grace. 
While the President could win a bout with the gloves, 
Longworth would be well up in points, but ‘‘ without 
the punch.’’ As a sportsman with gun or rifle—well, 
it is feared that the bridegroom does not meas- 
ure up to the standard of a man as set by his strenu- 
ous father-in-law. 

Another strong hobby of Mr. Longworth’s is mu- 
sic, and he is far better than the average amateur 
performer. He is a splendid violin-player and owns a 
remarkable collection, including a Stradivarius of rare 
tonal quality. 

The career of the White House bridegroom in pol- 
itics has been meteoric. Candor compels the admis- 
sion that his path has been lined with roses because 
of his money and family influence. The estate left 
by his father, worth about twenty million dollars, and 
mostly in realty, required considerable attention, and 
this served to occupy the young man after he was 
graduated in law. The profession was not alluring 
enough to beckon Longworth, and he turned to politics 
for diversion. 

It was fortunate for him that there was in 
Cincinnati a man whose word was more powerful 
than law, and that the two had an understanding. 
George B. Cox, the Republican boss of that great city, 
took him up in 1897, but that year was a bad one 
for bosses, and both went down to defeat. But in 
1899 Longworth landed his seat in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. He made many friends in Columbus society, 
but the cares of the solon were judiciously banished. 
That he was of use is told by his election to the Ohio 
senate in 1901, where he helped draft the municipal 
code bill. While Longworth was senator, Cox had him 
nominated for Congress, and, as the Cincinnati boss 
was at the zenith of his power, the election and re- 
election both came easily. 

In politics Longworth is cautious and reserved, but 
energetic when the time for action comes. He is not 
a fluent speaker, but has improved wonderfully since 
going to Washington. 
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SNAP-SHOT ON STEAMER IN MANILA MISS ROOSEVELT’S FIRST VISIT TO CINCIN- 
SHOWING MISS ROOSEVELT AND ‘ .NATI—TAKEN ON THE LATONIA CLUB- 
MR. LONGWORTH. 
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HOUSE VERANDA. 


VISIT TO THE WORLD'S FAIR—MISS ROOSE- 


THE TAFT PARTY IN JAPAN—A CHARMING 
VELT AND MAYOR WELLS, OF ST. LOUIS. 


PICTURE OF MISS ALICE. 





MISS ROOSEVELT 

AND HER FIANCE 

AT QUARANTINE. 
Levick, 
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POSED ON A LAVA BED, HAWAII.— Copyright, 1905, Underwood & Underwood. THE PRESIDENTS DAUGHTER WITH A COACHING PARTY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE OF MISS ROOSEVELT ILLUSTRATED IN SNAP-SHOTS. 
THE MOST PICTURED YOUNG WOMAN IN AMERICA AS SEEN AT HOME AND THE ORIENT IN CHARMING NATURAL POSES. 
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HE WHITE HOUSE, now more than 

one hundred years old, has given an 
hospitable welcome to fourteen brides 
connected with the official families that 
have called the imposing mansion, home. 
Of the actual brides of the White House, 
there have been ten. History accords to 
only one woman the honor of being 
wedded in the original White House, 
which was bombarded, sacked, and half-burned by a 
vandal British horde in the late days of the War of 
1812. Four other brides of the number did not hear 
the pronouncement of the minister within the walls of 
the mansion, yet they made their first public appear- 
ance there and were sheltered by the historic roof. 

From Miss Todd, who was the first bride of the 
White House, in 1811, to Miss Alice Roosevelt, the 
last, the nation has taken an intense interest. It is 
remarkable that in the last fifty years there have been 
only four weddings in the White House, while five 
ceremonies were crowded in between the years 1820 
and 1844. 

Here are the White House brides and bridegrooms 
set in chronological order 


1811—Miss Todd and John G. Jackson. 

1820—Miss Maria Monroe and Samuel L. Gouver- 
neur. 

1826-— Helen Jackson and John Adams. 

1830— Miss Lewis and Mr. 
Pageot. 

1832—Miss Easten and 
Mr. Polk. 

1835-— Sarah Yorke and 


Andrew Jackson, Jr.; wed- 
ded outside the White House. 
1838 — Angelica Singleton 


and Major Abraham Van 
Buren; married in South 
Carolina. 

1842 Elizabeth Tyler 


and William Waller. 





1844—Julia Gardiner and 
John Tyler ; married in New 
York. 
1874— Ellen W. Grant and 
Aigernon C. F. Sartoris. 
1874— Miss Benes and 
Fred. D. Grant; married in 
Chicago : BEIDE OF PRESIDENT 
1878—Emily Platt and TYLER, NEE GARDI- 
General Russell Hastings. 
1886—Frances C. Folsom 
and Grover Cleveland. 
1906 —"Alice Roosevelt 


and Nicholas Longworth. 

Mrs. Cleveland was the 
only woman ever married in the White House to a 
President. Mrs. Tyler was the only other woman who 
married a President in his term of office. Four 
daughters of Presidents have been married at home, 
in Washington—Miss Monroe, Miss Tyler, Miss Grant, 
and Miss Roosevelt. Four sons of Presidents were 
married while their fathers were in office and all took 
their brides to the White House for long periods. . 

Only one of the sons of a President was married in 
the White House. John Adams, a son of President 
Adams, was married in the East Room. Major Van 
Buren took his bride in South Carolina, but they made 
their first public appearance in the White House. An- 
drew Jackson, Jr., an adopted son of the President, 
was married in Philadelphia, and his honeymoon was 
passed in the home of his father. Colonel Fred. D. 
Grant was living in the White House when he went 
to Chicago for his bride, but they spent the first six 
months of their married life in the President’s mansion. 

The only bride not related herself or through her 
husband to the official family in the ‘‘ home of Presi- 
dents ’’ was Miss Lewis. Miss Easten and Miss Platt 
were the only brides that were nieces of Presidents. 
The bride farthest removed in relationship from any 
official family was Miss Todd. 

Aside from the Cleveland and the present wedding 
the ceremony that united Miss Nellie Grant and Al- 
gernon Charles Frederick Sartoris, of England, un- 
doubtedly caused the greatest flutter. In the first 
place, this nation had no warm feeling toward Eng- 
land at that time ; it remembered the complications 
of the Civil War. A marriage of the “‘ first young 
woman of the land’’ with an Englishman was not 
relished by the masses. Then, too, Sartoris was not 
liked personally. He was not conspicuous as a man, 
and his family was by no means aristocratic, but he 
had an income of $60,000 a year—a fortune in those 
days. His father had been a member of Parliament 
and his mother was a sister of Fannie Kemble, the 
actress. 

Young Sartoris was dashing and consequential in 
his manner. He fell in love with the President’s 
daughter as they met on a steamer bound from Eng- 
land to New York. He was nearly twenty-two years 

, while Nellie Grant—as she was familiary called, 


although her baptismal name was Ellen Wrenshall— 
The young gi) 


was barely seventeen. ifatuated 
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with the Englishman, but it was nearly eighteen 
months before the couple could win the consent of the 
President, who frowned upon the marriage from the 
first. The gossip in the press rapidly changed from a 
felicitous character to bitter animosity when the wed- 
ding date was announced. Finally the whole nation 
seemed set against the marriage, but Nellie Grant had 
her father’s persistency and stubbornness, and carried 
the day. That she lived to rue it was her misfortune, 
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MRS. CLEVELAND, FROM A PICTURE TAKEN FOR LESLIE'S IN 1886, 


but her marriage, so far as known, was the only 
White House affair that was marred by infelicity. 
Miss Nellie Grant was described at the time of her 
wedding, May 21st, 1874, as being a handsome girl, 
with brown hair and eyes, a soft skin, tinged with 
healthy color, and a round, full figure. She was not 
nineteen years old until the Fourth of July following 
her marriage. She was slightly under medium height, 
not much of a talker, and a fine dancer. Her face 
was open and frank, always smiling, and her modesty 
and amiability were unaffected. President Grant had 
refused to allow his young daughter to figure in so- 
ciety and public functions, so she was unspoiled. 

General Grant was devoted to his family and he 
sought relaxation with his children from official cares. 
He joined in their pleasures and never was so happy 
as when a comrade in their sports. 

Of all the White House weddings, none was so im- 
portant as the Cleveland ceremony. The interest of 
the whole world was awakened by the event. Mr. 
Cleveland was the only President that received his 
bride in the executive mansion, and his sensational 
political career—he being the first Democratic Presi- 
dent since Buchanan—had attracted attention all 
around the globe. The charming personality of Miss 
Frances Folsom nearly equaled the interest mani- 
fested in the bridegroom. The fair young bride en- 
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tered like a morning sunbeam into the 
stately mansion which she was to rule as 
the ‘‘first lady of the land.’’ In the 
evening, amid a shuwerof rice and old 
slippers, she left it as the President’s 
wife, and the couple sped away to Deer 
Park, in the Alleghany Mountains, fol- 
lowed by the hearty felicitations of 
60,000,000 Americans and the rulers of 
nearly every country on the globe. 

A noted chronicler of news at the wedding described 
the bride thus: ‘* Beautiful in face and form, she was 
a vision of loveliness as she stood blushing before the 
audience of friends gathered about her. Her gown 
was of ivory satin, with trimmings of India silk, ar- 
ranged in Grecian folds over the front of the corsage 
and fastened in the folds of satin at the side. She 
carried no flowers and wore no jewels except her en- 
gagement ring. Gloves reaching to the elbow com- 
pleted the perfect toilette of the White House bride.’’ 

General Adam Badeau, in writing of one of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s receptions, said: ‘*The new President has 
introduced one custom never inaugurated by his pred- 
ecessors. He married a young wife in the Blue 
Room. This is a new story for the story-tellers, a 
new memory to mingle with the political ones. All 
future chroniclers will tell it, and they will have no 
more graceful heroine or popular figure in all their 
annals than the young and 
attractive wife who has made 
herself and her husband so 
many personal friends, and 
subdued by her winning qual- 
ities to her own mild sway 
even the bitterest political 
opponents. ’’ 

‘It is instructive,’’ saida 
careful historian, ‘‘ to make 
comparison between Dolly 
Madison and Mrs. Cleveland. 
They were the two most pon- 
ular women of the White 
House. It is a rare com- 
bination of gifts and graces 
that produces a pre-eminent 
social queen, and Mrs. Mad- 
ison had them all. Mrs. 
Cleveland had the same char- 
acteristics, but was not so 
fond of the purely social as 
her rival. She won by her 
modesty and good sense.”’ 

History has been faulty 
in recording the early White 
House weddings. It would 
appear that the people were 
not so much interested in these ceremonies as at pres- 
ent and the rivalry of the press was not as keen as in 
these days. Of the early White House brides very lit- 
tle has come down:to us. The first one, Miss Todd, 
was a beautiful girl of Philadelphia. She was a niece 
of Dolly Madison, and the dashing consort of the 
President brought about the wedding in the White 
House to furnish a social sensation. The bride was a 
Quakeress, and is said to have demurred at the lavish 
display, but the festivities are reported to have been 
a nine-days’ wonder in Washington. The bridegroom 
was John G. Jackson, a Representative in Congress 
from Virginia. He was the great-uncle of ‘‘ Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson. All his colleagues in Congress, the 
government officials, and the diplomats attended the 
wedding reception. 

The next marriage was that of the youngest daugh- 
ter of President Monroe and her cousin, one of the New 
York Gouverneurs. This bride was described at the 
time as being ‘‘the belle of Washington.’’ White 
House bride number three was Helen Jackson, of 
Massachusetts, 4 cousin of her husband, John Adams, 
son of President John Quincy Adams. She was a 
frail girl, with classic features, and described as ‘‘ look- 
ing like an angel in her gown of white satin.’’ Her 
health was poor at the time and the ceremonies were 
of the quietest, kind. 

Cupid had ‘@ busy time of it in Andrew Jackson’s 
day. The President was a widower when he entered 
the White House, and, despite his warrior record, 
was extremely fond of young company. When the 
engagement of Miss Lewis, daughter of Major Lewis, 
of Nashville, a friend and neighbor, was announced, 
Jackson prevailed upon her to be married in the White 
House. Her husband was secretary of the French 
legation and afterward minister to Washington, and he 
desired the honor of being the first foreigner to take a 
White House bride. The beautiful Tennessee girl did 
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not n> 4 ich persuasion and the couple made a 
pretty e. In the same way Jackson prevailed 
upon e, Miss Easten, of Tennessee, to accept 
the hx y of his home for her wedding with Mr. 
Polk, same State. The adopted son and name- 
sake « ion rather hurt the stern old warrior by 
slippi nd taking beautiful Sarah Yorke as his 
bride adelphia. The couple made up for it by 


Continued on page 158. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND MISS FOLSOM ON JUNE 2D, 1886, IN THE BLUE BOOM. 


THE TWO MOST FAMOUS WEDDINGS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE VIEWS PRINTED IN LESLIE’S WEEKLY, MADE FROM EXCLUSIVE SKETCHES OF THE CEREMONIES 
BY LESLIE’S ARTISTS.— Reproduced from the old files of Leslie’s Week.y and copyrighted. 
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EDDINGS IN the 
home of Presi- 
dents are of such rare 
occurrence that they 
are regarded as _ na- 
tional affairs, and 
every woman in the 
land takes an interest 
in them which is only exceeded by a like occasion 
in her immediate family. In spite of the desire for 
quietness and exclusiveness on the part of the prin- 
cipals, a White House wedding must necessarily 
be a social affair of the most elaborate display. 
History records only a few weddings in the executive 
mansion that have been what might be termed mod- 
est. All the others have been brilliant functions that 
have eclipsed the most pretentious receptions in the 
capital, and, as a social 
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the din. The minister entered the room and found 
nearly fifty invited guests in a semicircle about the 
pair. Here is a description of the actual ceremony 
taken from LESLIE’S WEEKLY of June 12th, 1886: 
‘*The silver chandelier overhead, and the crystal 
sconces on the walls at the sides of the two great gilt- 
bordered mirrors, brilliantly illuminated the scene as 
the President, with the bride leaning on his left arm, 
advanced to the centre of the room. Tall, graceful, 
blue-eyed, and fair, blushing like the morn beneath 
her misty veil, Miss Folsom looked an ideal American 
bride. Well might a President sue for her hand and 
a nation take pride in his choice. Not far from the 
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public business kept 
the President busy. 
An informal supper 
for the guests was 
served, and then the 
pair slipped through 
the private Red Room 
entrance to a car- 
riage. The honeymoon was spent in a little lodge in 
Deer Park, a resort in the mountains of Maryland. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY also had a comprehensive ac- 
count of the wedding of Algernon C. F. Sartoris and 
Ella Wrenshall Grant, on May 21st, 1874, from which 
a brief sketch will be interesting. Fully three hun- 
dred invitations to the ceremony had been issued, but 
only 125 persons were present. Among them were 
officials, army and navy officers and their families, the 
diplomatic families, A. 





topic, have proved to 
be more diverting than 
a change of adininis- 
tration. 

White House nup- 
tials have been by no 
means periodically reg- 
ular. The first wed- 
ding was in 1811, and 
the last, up to the 
present one, in 1886. 
Only four weddings 
have graced the White 
House in the last fifty 
years, and only ten in 
all its history. John 
Adams moved into the 
half - finished building 
in 1800, so the official 
history of the presi- 
dential mansion dates 
from that time. It 
will be noted that less 
than one wedding ina 
decade has been the 
record. 

Although the _his- 
torical chronicles are 
incomplete of the few 
White House _ wed- 
dings, it seems certain 
that most of the brides 
favored the Blue Room 
for the ceremony. 
Only the largest of 
these affairs have 
taken place in the East 
Room, viz.: The Gouv- 
erneur-Monroe, Wal- 
ler-Tyler, Sartoris- 
Grant, and Longworth- 
Roosevelt. When the 
Adamses took posses- 
sion of the executive 
mansion the east side 
of the building was 
not finished, and it is 
related that Mrs. 
Adams was wont to 
dry her washing in the 
East Room when the 
inclement weather pre- 
vented the use of the 
yard. This now fa- 
mous room was not 
furnished until Mon- 
roe’s term. Then a 
trip to Paris resulted 
in the purchase of its 
furniture and _ orna- 
ments. When the 
daughter, Maria, was 
united to Samuel L. 
Gouverneur, of New 
York, the East Room 











T. Stewart, and other 
intimate friends of the 
Grants. Unusual pre- 
cautions were in force 
to keep out newspaper 
men, but the account 
in LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
quaintly says: ‘‘Our 
special artist was the 
only one present.’’ The 
scenic reproduction of 
that event, printed in 
this number, ought to 
be doubly interesting 
for the reason that no 
other artist saw the 
actual ceremony. 

The immediate brid- 
al party stood on the 
dais built before the 
big east windows. At 
eleven o’clock the 
procession entered. 
Mr. Sartoris and Colo- 
nel Fred. Grant, the 
best man, stood at the 
foot, the latter in uni- 
form. Dr. O. H. Tif- 
fany, of the Metropol- 
itan M. E. Church, was 
on the dais. First 
came the bridesmaids, 
Misses Conkling, Fre- 
linghuysen, Porter, 
Sherman, Drexel, 
Dent, Barnes, and 
Fish, followed by Mrs. 
Grant and her sons, 
Ulysses and Jesse. 
Then came the bride 
on the arm of her 
father. Mr. Sartoris 
moved forward, took 
the bride from her 
father, and the two 
stepped upon the dais, 
the bridesmaids form- 
ing a semicircle. The 
breakfast that fol- 
lowed is said to have 
surpassed any spread 
in the White House up 
tothattime. The cou- 
ple then went to New 
York in a special car 
and sailed for Europe 
in a few days. The 
presents were valued 
at $60,000. 

The first East Room 
wedding, when Maria 
Monroe was a bride, in 
March, 1820, was a 
gorgeous affair which 








was opened to the pub- 
lic for the first time. 
Thus the room was 
dedicated to Hymen, which is an interesting fact, and 
why it has not appealed to other brides is hard to un- 
derstand. 

The four East Room ceremonies have been the 
most elaborate and interesting, while one of the Blue 
Room weddings was the most important—the Cleve- 
land nuptials. The coming into power of a Democrat 
had startled the politicians, and the fact that he was 
a bachelor had piqued the interest of the women. 
When the engagement was announced the gossips 
made the most of the occasion. The ceremony was 
performed in the Blue Room on the evening of June 
2d, 1886, by the Rev. Byron Sunderland. The wed- 
ding was semi-private, followed by a public reception. 
The flower decorations were said to have been the 
most elaborate ever seen in the White House up to 
that time. As seven o’clock was struck the Marine 
Band started Mendelssohn’s wedding march, the first 
gun of a national salute boomed from the arsenal, and 
every church bell and whisfle in the capital added to 


THE FAVORITE PICTURES OF PRESIDENT AND MRS, ROOSEVELT. 


l’hotographs by Prince, Washington. 


bride’s left stood Mrs. Folsom, and Secretary Bayard 
and Mrs. Hoyt were just beyond them. Farther along 
the semicircle were Secretary and Mrs. Whitney, 
with Secretary Endicott and Mrs. Endicott a few 
steps beyond. Miss Cleveland was about at the turn 
in the circle. Next to her were Secretary Lamar and 
Secretary Manning. Farther around toward the Pres- 
ident’s right, beyond a group of the relatives of the 
bride, stood Postmaster- General and Mrs. Vilas. 
Closest to the President’s right were Colonel and Mrs. 
Lamont. Every one who had been invited was pres- 
ent except Attorney-General Garland. As the bride’s 
hand disengaged itself from the arm of the President 
they stepped slightly apart. The Rev. Dr. Sunderland 
then began the impressive Episcopal ceremony, and 
the Rev. W. N. Cleveland made an invocation of bless- 
ing for the pair.’’ 

The ceremony had been preceded by a wedding 
breakfast and an informal luncheon. The bride was 
glad to be entertained by the party, as the rush of 


has been illy chron- 
icled. The new fur- 
nishings were the talk 
of the country, and not 
a little criticised in Congress and in the press for their 
expensiveness. The Monroes loved style and the social 
whirl, had money enough to carry out their tastes, and 
were popular, hospitable folk. The bridegroom on that 
occasion, Samuel L. Gouverneur, of a famous wealthy 
New York family, was considered quite a “‘ catch,’’ but 
it is said that he remarked just before the wedding, 
“IT consider myself the luckiest young man in the re- 
public, for the most adorable creature within its bor- 
ders has chosen me from among all her suitors to be a 
White House bridegroom.’’ So it is seen that even 
in those days there was a glamour surrounding the 
official family, and as keen rivalry in winning a daugh- 
ter of a President as at present. The marriage guests 
Continued on page 182 
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WITH men of affairs, Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 


are the great tonic and aid to digestion. They are 
recommended by leading physicians. All druggists. 
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STUDYING GEORGE WASHINGTON’S LIFE ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 


WHERE HAMILTON COLLEGE WAS BORN-—DOMINIE KIRKLAND HERB 
N. M. Miller, Illinois. 


ENTERTAINED WASHINGTON.—G. F. Radway, New York. 

















(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) 

“ MARTHA WASHING ‘ 
TON,” A DAINTY, f 
PATRIOTIC MISS. 


Mrs. W. W. Pearse, 
Illinois. 























ANCIENT HOUSE NEAR VALLEY FORGE WHERE WASHINGTON ATE. 
John W. Quimby, Pennsylvania. 


(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) SURPRISED AT EVENING PRAYERS. 
E. A. Speer, Georgia. 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) A MISHAP AT THE END OF THE SLIDE.—S. BE. Wright, Iilinois. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS THE FIRST PRIZE. 
THE SECOND PRIZE ALSO GOES TO ILLINOIS, AND THE THIRD TO GEORGIA. 
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HERE IS no such thing as a middle-aged New 
York woman nowadays. Man may pass through 
the seven ages, but woman is as old as she looks and 
no older. With the exception of Paris, New York 
has adopted more practical 
methods of ‘‘shooing’’ away 
Father Time than any other 
city, and at least every 
third woman one meets on 
Fifth Avenue is a faithful devotee to some one of the 
cults—hence the perennial youth which warrants the 
grandmothers dressing in girlish frocks and affecting 
the head-gear which properly belongs to the débutante 
class. Despite ail that is daily written and said to the 
contrary, face enamel and other cosmetics are not in 
such high favor with the woman of refinement. The 
beauty boudoirs, patronized by the most substantial, if 
not the smartest, set, have for stock in trade nerve 
treatments, beauty baths, skin foods, and practical 
hints upon exercise and diet for the promotion of health. 
The various mental cultures are also having their day, 
and, better late than never, woman is coming to un- 
derstand that an active mind keeps the face young. 
When every muscle in the body droops and a 
peculiar mental depression comes up out of a clear 
sky and envelops everything in a blue fog, and the 
thoughts persistently dwell on the general uselessness 
of life, it is time to hie off to the nearest beauty-parlor, 
for nothing ages one more rapidly than that affliction 
called the blues. The Greeks quieted the nerves of 
their women and preserved their beauty with soft 
music, surrounding them with beautiful gardens and 
pleasant entertainment. The Ara- 





Odd Beauty Cults of 
New York Women. 
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on either side of the chair envelop the entire body, in- 
ducing circulation, gradually effacing that grouchy 
feeling, causing the drooping mouth to turn up at the 
corners, and finally imparting a feeling of buoyancy 
which means years off one’s age in looks and feeling. 
** Magnetism,’’ so says science, ‘‘ and life force are, so 
far as man can determine, one and the same.’’ Elec- 
tricity is good, but it cannot be made to penetrate the 
skin; electricity converted into magnetism takes on 
a quality which not only flows into the skin but pene- 
trates every portion of the body. 

Locating this interesting place by the row of fashion- 
able broughams lined up in front, I entered the beauty 
boudoir and explained that I had come to be magnet- 
ized. ‘‘ What does it really do?’’ ‘‘ Judge for your- 
self,’’ came the answer, and I was waved to a seat, 
which has been dubbed ‘‘the chair of life’’ by the 
women enthusiasts. 

It is a Morris chair, on either side of which are 
suspended panels of coiled wire, covered with wood 
and connected with a regulator attached to the elec- 
tric main in the room. By the process of passing 
through the wire coils electricity is converted into mag- 
netism, which flows into the body and sets the blood 
going, flushing the cheeks and brightening the eyes. 
““Am I getting the waves ?’’ I asked, skeptically, for 
there was absolutely no sensation except that of a de- 
lightful rest. Unless there is an organic trouble you 
will feel nothing at all except a youthful optimism 
stealing over you, and the body will be so rested that 
you will scarcely know whether to credit the chair or 
to think that the sitting down in the quiet would have 





the decision of the majority when she said, ‘‘I’d like 
to be eighteen and stay there.’’ Every one thought 
that a charming idea, and a chorus of approval went 
up around the table. Still I sat silent. ‘‘ Eighteen 
and stay there !’’ Heavens, how it made me think ! 
First, through what a long recessional would I have to 
wind my way, through all the fleeted years, back to 
eighteen. Why, I could scarcely remember myself at 
that age ; an age to me so terribly juvenile—to them 
the acme of independent young-ladyhood. 

Would you like to be eighteen again? Would you? 
What should we gain or lose by such a renewal of our 
youth? Let me see if I can think what life really 
looks like to the girl of eighteen. Irksome years of 
schooling over, the girl steps out into the world; out 
into the hazy, glamourous days when one thinks the 
world was made for one’s self, and, may be, one other. 
What a lot we know at eighteen! How firm our opin- 
ions are at that advanced age. We know how we 
ought to live, also how our mothers and fathers ought 
to live, and while we may excuse ourselves, there 
never is any excuse for our parents. 

How many mothers are unconsciously playing Alice- 
sit-by-the-fire, in awe of the composite image of their 
own creation! Probably then our plans for the better- 
ment of our families and the world at large were re- 
ceived with the same indulgent smile that we give to 
impetuous youth of to-day, along with advice ‘‘to 
wait a bit,’’ which, being young and ours, no well-con- 
ditioned child will ever take. You didn’t please to re- 
member. Then, at eighteen, the world is opening like 
a flower ; or, rather, she herself, our winsome daughter, 

is the flower, disclosing her sweet- 





bians also gave their women soft 
music and insidious perfumes, and 
the odors of Araby are famous to 
this day. But the women of olden 
times did not play golf or skate until 
they were ready to drop from ex- 
haustion ; they did not shop all the 
morning, attend a luncheon, two 
- galleries and a tea in the afternoon, 
then finish the day with a big dinner 
and perheps a theatre or ball after- 
the beautiful gardens and 
» were enough to keep them 
Che New York woman does 
wit tnese day after day, and neces- 
sarily needs something more than 
music to keep heft to the normal. 
For some persons who lead a 
strenuous social or business existence, 
the meat cure, taken every year by 
the beautiful Queen of Portugal, is 
said to do wonders. Unlike some of 
the others, it is simple and can easily 
be taken at home. Lean meat, pref- 
erably beef, is put through a chop- 
per, then made into little cakes and 
baked or broiled—always rare~—and 
eaten at every meal, and between 
meals, to the exclusion of all else, 
except vegetable accompaniments 








ness and tender qualities and charm- 
ingly uncertain inexperience to the 
great, rushing, hard-hearted world. 
That surely must throw back a glance 
of admiration, maybe mingled with 
regret. Even the earth may regret 
its lost youth! Itissoold! It has 
seen such sorrows, and looked out 
over such centuries of broken hearts 
and crushed ideals. Furthermore, 
the earth really knows that all our 
successors are merely to help us bear 
our disappointments. We are here 
not to succeed, but to train our souls 
for the hereafter, and experience 
never teaches by any indulgent 
methods. Every one must bow to 
earthly experience somewhere be- 
tween sixteen and sixty. 

We who have reached the silent 
birthdays have at least some reward. 
One is the charming compensation of 
forgetting— forgetting all the pushes 
and shoves fate has given us, jos- 
tling us on our way until we were 
hopelessly bewildered and helplessly 
lost amid our chances and mis- 
chances. How we forget! For in- 
stance, pain, which, like the wise 
friend, does its duty and leaves no 
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and a good claret. for two weeks. — 
Not all digestions can stand this 
heroic treatment, but if one can 

take it, it is said to be an infallible 

cure for that tired feeling. Ina 
certain sanatorium in New Jersey many fashionable 
women take the milk cure every six months or so, and 
they claim that nothing can equal it in defying age 
marks. Cows, fed upon the best grain and green 
foods, are kept busy there, and the patients take 
nothing but milk, fresh and warm, every hour, one 
person consuming quarts in a day. With plenty of 
fresh air and exercise this milk treatment will in a 
very short time change the most saffron-tinted skin 
into the pink and white of a baby. But, like the rare 
meat, the milk cure is not for all who would like to 
try it, for milk does not agree with every constitution. 
Then New York has its devotees of the Homburg 
cure, which is taken every year by King Edward, and 
which costs a good sum if one goes to Europe to in- 
dulge in it. The Homburg cure is nothing more nor 
less than strenuous exercise of the gymnasium sort, 
pursued systematically—fresh air, quarts of water, 
an unusual quantity of fruit, twelve hours of sleep, 
and all taken under the eye of some person who will 
insist upon each rule being rigorously observed; for any 
person, no matter how desirous of good looks, will 
shirk the hard exercises if left to himself. 

Bat the latest New York cult and one far more 
agreeable to take has been discovered and is patron- 
ized by women like Mrs. Oelrichs, Mrs. Harriman, 
Miss Reed, Mrs. Bliss, and others, upon whom social 
life lays heavy demands. The new method is the mag- 
netic bath, which, it is claimed, restores not only 
youth and beauty, but imparts an optimistic spirit and 
a cheerful outlook as well. This treatment is taken 
by simply sitting down in a magnetic chair and dozing 
off, while life-giving waves from the magnetic poles 


“THE CHAIR OF LIFE”—NEW YORK SOCIETY WOMAN, WEARIED IN THE SOCIAL WHIRL, GETTING 


MAGNETIZED AND REFRESHED BEFORE GOING TO THE OPERA. 


rested you, anyway. By looking in the mirror one is 
more inclined to credit the chair, for a few minutes in 
the magnetic currents effaces the tired lines and, as 
if by some invisible force, the drooping contour of the 
face is uplifted. Women come in tired and cross and 
go out rested and happy, ready for a day of pleasure. 
Almost any afternoon one will find at least half a 
dozen members of the social world, many all dressed 
for some fashionable function, getting magnetized or 
rested before going out. Before the opera or a ball 
my lady flits in for just a few minutes, and she claims 
that, by the help of the magnetism, her natural vi- 
vacity is promoted and she can dance half the night 
without feeling the after effects. Some of this may 
be imagination ; nevertheless ‘‘the chair of life ’’ is 
the favorite cult of the hour, and, together with sys- 
tematic bathing and diet, it certainly does seem to 
achieve desirable results. HARRIET QUIMBY. 


At A HOLIDAY luncheon, the other day, an ani- 
mated discussion took place between a number of 
school-girls as to what was the best and most fasci- 
nating age. I, as hostess, only listened, as one after 
another expressed an opin- 
ion. Sweet sixteen seemed 
very popular. No one 
thought of Cleopatra, or of 
“Queen Bess,’’ or, in the 
immediate present, of Bernhardt, three only out of the 
vast number whose charms only increase as time goes 
on. No! Youth was at the helm, and I myself o 
a listening passenger. One little girl seemed to vc 





What Is Woman’s 
Ideal Age? 











— sting; early struggles, too. We 
either forget their hardships or 
clothe them in imaginative warm- 
fireside reminiscences of the ‘‘ good 
old days.’’ Do we delude youth into 

thinking we regret, or merely excite pity that all rela- 

tives should tell the same old-fashioned stories ? 

To my mind, the ideal age is sixty, and Iam a woman, 
too! What will sweet sixteen and charming eighteen 
say to sixty ? What a long way from débutante teas 
and violets and first beaux and bridesmaids’ proces- 
sions and beautiful dreams of an ideal life! A long 
way from the dance and the play. Oh, yes; sucha 
long way that we have been the really-truly players, 
living it all. We have sung and sobbed our way to 
sixty, yet which one of us would go back, knowing 
the stern holding life has for even the most favored of 
the gods. Rather let us ‘‘ Keep in* tune with heav- 
en,’’ and, “‘turn the clouds inside out to show their 
silver lining.’’ JANE FRAZER. 
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Cuticura Grows Hair, 


CLEARS THE SCALP, ALLAYS ITCHING, AND HEALS 
HUMORS WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen 
the scalp skin, supply the roots with energy and nour- 
ishment, and make the hair grow upon a sweet, whole- 
some, healthy scalp, when all else fails. Millions of 
the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
“wr preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 

alp, hair, and hands, as well as for all the purposes 
’ the toilet, bath, and nursery. 
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MAMMOTH STONE ELE- J A CRAFTY CHINESE 
PHANT TOPPING , SHOEMAKER DISPLAY- 
TOMB OF MANCHU —/ ING HIS STOCK IN 
KING. THE STREET AND 
Copyright, 1905, Key ING WAITING FOR CUS- 
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es Se wes OF eS ee MUKDEN’S BROADWAY LINED WITH THE RICHEST SHOPS. 


MANCHU KING. 


ANCIENT MUKDEN, ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST INTERESTING CITIES. 


PICTURESQUE STREETS AND MEDIZVAL CUSTOMS WHICH REVEAL A CIVILIZATION ALMOST UNCHANGED FOR TEN CENTURIES, IN THE MANCHURIAN TOWN WHICH THE JAPANESE 
CAPTURED AFTER A BLOODY FIGHT.—Séereographs by Grifith & Griffith, Copyright, 1906, 


QUAINT SIGNS IN THE SILVERSMITHS’ STREET. 
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N NEW YORK, State Senator L’Hommedieu has in- 
troduced a bill to tax every automobile in use in 
the State one dollar for each horse-power which it 
uses, and which he declares will result in a revenue of 
$400,000, to be diverted toward the building of good 
roads in the State. A proper amendment to that bill 
would be to tax every man who drives an iron-shod 
horse and wagon over the road $100 a year for de- 
stroying the roads of the State, and for scattering 
the foul voidings of the horse all over them, the rev- 
enue from this also to be devoted to good roads. 
a 
HE QUESTION of buying an automobile is often a 
serious one in a family, and a lengthy discussion 
usually takes place before the final purchase is made. 
Whether the machine be a runabout or a high-priced 
touring car, the wife’s judgment oftentimes decides 
the question. Of late it has become a fad for society 
ladies to do their shopping in machines, and as a result 
the limousine type of body is becoming very popular 
in the larger cities. Where a chauffeur is too expen- 
sive a luxury, a runabout which can be operated by a 
lady has found decided favor. Those companies mak- 
ing cars which can be operated with ease by the 
gentler sex have been exceedingly fortunate, as has 
been shown by the great increase in their sales dur- 
ing the past year. 
a 
RED. H. MARRIOTT, the great driver of the Stan- 
ley steam-car, is thirty-three years old, unmarried, 
and has been a skilled mechanic employed in the Stan- 
ley shops at Newton, Mass., for seven years. He 
made his début as a racing-car driver on the Readville 
track, near Boston, on Decoration Day, 1905. The 
Stanley steam racing-car is fitted with a single steam- 
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engine having two cylinders, each four and one-half 
by six inches, the pistons driving direct, as in locomo- 
tive practice. The boiler is only thirteen inches in 
diameter and is fitted with 1,476 half-inch tubes of 
twenty-one gauge, giving it 285 square feet of heating 
surface. It carries 800 pounds of steam in the boiler 
and over three hundred pounds in the steam shaft. 
At the start of a race it carries over twelve hundred 
pounds of steam. Ordinarily the car develops fifty 
horse-power, but for sprint work under high pressure it 
develops 150 horse-power. The boiler cannot explode, 
but may collapse. The drive is direct from the en- 
gine to the rear wheels through a bevel gear of 
eighty-two and one of forty-two on the rear axle. To 
cover a mile requires only 350 revolutions of the en- 
gine. Wire wheels are used, fitted with G. & J. 
tires. A light steel frame is used to carry the rac- 
ing-shell-shaped wooden body, which is painted red. 
Twenty-five gallons of water are carried—enough for 
thirty miles of fast driving. The wheel-base is 100 
inches, the length over all is sixteen feet, the ground 
clearance seven inches, and the weight, with supplies 
aboard, is 2,195 pounds. 
a 

“THE TEST CASE brought by Harry Unwin in New 

Jersey to secure a reversal of the law which re- 
quires a non-resident of that State, if he desire to 
use an automobile in it, to obtain a license at the cost 
of $1, has just been decided against Unwin, on appeal, 
by the Court of Common Pleas, Judge Blair sustain- 
ing the decision of Judge Higgins, of the First Crimi- 
nal Court of Jersey City. In his decision Judge Blair 
said that the requirement of the statute that every 
person should procure a certificate at a fee of $1 was not 
the imposition of an additional tax upon each vehicle. 
The exaction of the fee was the exercise of the legiti- 
mate police power of the State, and was not the creation 
of a new and distinct class among those entitled to the 
use of the public highways. A distinction, he held, 
might be legally made in the matter of a license fee 
between the manufacturer of motor vehicles and 
owners who use them for pleasure. The law, though 
it might not accomplish the whole purpose of its en- 
actment, to wit, the complete identity of the owner of 
the vehicle, did accomplish that object in a measure, 
and was therefore valid. 
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ALL OF THE hotel proprietors who wish to be up- 
_ to-date this year must include as a part of their 

equipment one or more automobiles, which can be 
placed at the disposal of their guests. In all of the 
large summer resorts steps have been taken to secure 
such vehicles, and automobile parties are expected to 
be very much in evidence the coming summer. At 
many of the winter resorts along the coast of Florida, 
where fine roads stretch for miles and miles along the 
shore, a fully equipped automobile has become an ab- 
solute necessity if one expects to be ‘‘in it.”’ Thus is 
the usefulness of the automobile extending. 
AUTOMOBILISTS everywhere would do well to imi- 

tate the tactics of the motor cyclists, who follow 
out all they learned while opposing bicycle legislation 
which was unfavorable to them. In New York State 
the motor cyclists, under the leadership of President 
R. G. Betts, of the Federation of American Motor 
Cyclists, have induced Senator L’Hommedieu to ex- 
empt them from his automobile taxation bill. All 
that is necessary to do now is for the automobilists to 
have themselves struck out of the bill and horse-drawn 
wagons inserted instead. 

a 

ALTHOUGH the automobile dealers have not yet 

been able to convince the milkmen that a motor 
vehicle will deliver milk without making butter, yet 
the brewery men seem to think that it is a safe prop- 
osition to use motor vehicles for their purposes. Sev- 
eral companies, including the Genesee Brewing Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Union Brewing 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., have purchased motor 
cars, and from all reports both companies are meeting 
with good success. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 








Weddings in the Executive Mansion. 


Continued from page 178. 

were limited to the many relatives and intimate 
friends of the couple, but the two receptions following 
were attended by hundreds of folk of the capital and 
New York. At the larger reception Mrs. Gouverneur 
presided in place of her mother, assisted by her 
bridesmaids and groomsmen. The President and Mrs. 
Monroe mingled with the guests and left the bridal 
couple to do the duties of host and hostess. Later 
Commodore Decatur gave an exclusive ball for the 
couple. 

The two weddings in Jackson’s time were unmarked 
by lavish display, but were well attended, especially 
the succeeding receptions. The first White House 
ceremony, when Miss Todd, of Philadelphia, and Con- 
gressman John G. Jackson, of Virginia, were united, 
took place in the Red Room, this wedding having that 
distinction to itself, so far as known. It was the 
big social event of Madison’s term, a period when-the 
lighter side of affairs almost eclipsed the serious, 
thanks to Dolly Madison, one of the few social queens 
in the history of Washington. The wedding of the 
son of President Adams in 1826 was the quietest and 
least ostentatious of any ever held in the White House. 
The bride was in ill-health and avoided fatigue. 

President Tyler came from an aristocratic Virginia 
family, and the wedding he planned, when his daughter 
Elizabeth was united to William Waller on January 
31st, 1842, outshone even the Monroe ceremony. The 
East Room had to be used because there were 300 
invitations sent out and nearly all the guests attended. 
The wedding was really the first state affair in the 
White House, and every important official in Wash- 
ington and the diplomats were there. Dolly Madison, 
then a widow, was under the escort of Daniel Webster, 
the Secretary of State. 

Miss Platt, niece of President Hayes, was wedded 
to General Russell Hastings in the Blue Room on 
June 19th, 1878, and the executive planned a brilliant 
affair. The whole south side of the room was banked 
with flowers, and the other rooms were equally well 
provided for. The couple were united under a floral 
bell containing 15,000 roses, by Bishop Jagger, of the 
Methodist Church. The bride, who was a matured, 
sensible woman of much talent, was gowned in white 
brocade satin in princess style. The affair was semi- 
private, but really official in its character, with the 
army predominating. 

In this connection the silver-wedding celebration of 
the Hayeses—the only one ever gracing the White 
House—ought to be mentioned. This was held on 
December 31st, 1872, and the guests did not depart un- 
til long after the new year was ushered in with din 
and clamor. The chief guests were the Cabinet 
families and the witnesses of the wedding in Ohio 
twenty-five years before. The Rev. Dr. McCabe, after 
ward a Methodist bishop, was there to renew his 
blessing given at the ceremony. A delegation from 
General Hayes’s old regiment, the Twenty-third 
Ohio, brought a massive silver offering. The artillery 
in the capital gave a presidential salute at the stroke 
of midnight. 

















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SON-IN-LAW. 
PHOTOGRAPH OF CONGRESSMAN LONGWORTH, TAKEN IN HIS “ DEN 
AT THE LONGWORTH HOUSE, WASHINGTON, SPECIALLY 
FOR “ LESLIE'S WEEKLY.”—WMrs. C. R. Miller. 
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A Warning to Corporations. 


THE RECOMMENDATION of Comptroller Grout, 

of New York, that no railroad franchise be here- 
after granted by the city for a cash payment of less 
than $250,000, irrespective of the amount to be paid 
down annually, is all right in principle, but in its op- 
eration it will be much like locking the stable after 
the horse is stolen. So far, also, as it operates to 
keep new corporations from seeking franchises, it will 
increase the valuation and the profits of those now in 
the city that obtained their rights for little or nothing 
and pay taxes on almost the same basis. Obviously 
the right and just thing to do is not only to put up the 
price for franchises granted in the future, but to 
adopt measures to compel the corporations now own- 


ing franchises to make some adequate n to the 
city for the valuable rights they posse s can be 
done by taxation or by requiring a redi ) three- 
cent fares. Either these things must b or mu- 


nicipal ownership will come in to solve the problem at 
an early date. For it is intolerable that any munici- 
pality should permit private corporations, first, to ob- 
tain control of some public utility, such as water, gas, 
and street privileges, and then proceed to reap an 
enormous and unreasonable profit from the people for 
the rights and privileges thus granted. This game of 
grabbing everything in sight for the benefit of a 
few and conceding nothing to the people will not always 
work. The Russian autocrats are finding this out to 
their bitter cost, and our autocrats in the industrial 
and financial world will get a lesson of a similar kind 
before many years.if they do not heed their ways. It 
will not come here by way of fire and blood, but the 
American people have other means of enforcing their 
will, which, though peaceable, are effective. 
a ~ 


Americans Develop Mexico’s Railroads. 


‘THE MAN who is in charge of the interests of the 

brotherhood of locomotive engineers in Mexico 
reports that American engineers, American locomo- 
tives, capital, equipment, and brains are doing won- 
ders in the development of the railroads of Mexico. 
The superiority of the engineer from the United States 
over the native engineer is fast giving to Americans 
ail the good positions on the roads. 


* a 
Food and Study. 
A COLLEGE MAN’s EXPERIENCE. 

‘* ALL THROUGH my high-school course and first 
year in college,’’ writes an ambitious young man, 
“*I struggled with my studies on a diet of greasy, 
pasty foods, being especially fond of cakes and fried 
things. My system got into a state of general dis- 
order, and it was difficult for me to apply myself to 
school work with any degree of satisfaction. I tried 
different medicines and food preparations but did not 
seem able to correct the difficulty. 

“*Then my attention was called to Grape-Nuts food 
and I sampled it. I had to do something, so I just 
buckled down to a rigid observance of the directions 
on the package, and in less than no time began to 
feel better. In a few weeks my strength was re- 
stored, my weight had increased, I had a clearer head 
and felt better in every particular. My work was 
simply sport to what it was formerly. 

** My sister’s health was badly run down and she 
had become so nervous that she could not attend to 
her music. She went on Grape-Nuts and had the 
same remarkable experience that I had. Then my 
brother, Frank, who is in the post-office department at 
Washington City and had been trying to do brain work 
on greasy foods, cakes and all that, joined the Grape- 
Nuts army. I showed him what it was and could do, 
and from a broken-down condition he has developed 
into a hearty and efficient man. 

‘* Besides these I could give account of numbers of 
my fellow-students who have made visible improve- 
ment mentally and physically by the use of this food. ’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mir 

There’s a reason. Read the little boo’ 3 
Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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CURIOUS THINGS IN CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 





N CALIFORNIA, American inge- 
nuity is displaying itself with ex- 


traordinary and interesting results in = 


the development of agriculture and 
horticulture. Here you find a man 
who is actually raising bugs for profit 
(and doing a big business). You 
find a new and extremely novel dis- 
position of the gentle and obedient 
dairy cow ; you find the operation of 
what might be called a “land laun- 
dry ’’; you find ‘“‘electric farming ’’ 
in its highest state of activity. For 


Ry Henry Shedd Beardsley 
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ees . and fruit all the year round. 





winters of that region and had come 
where he could find sunshine, flowers, 
He had 
taken twenty acres of the Fresno Irri- 
gated Farms tract, costing him $1,500. 
He built a barn and a small cottage for 
his wife and twochildren. Other frugal 
new settlers here erect a barn first and 
reside in a part of it until they are en- 
tirely free from their obligations and 
can build a dwelling-house with their 
own farm profits. The ranchman with 
whom I talked had been supplied with 





the man who loves things for their 
general interest, their value to in- 
dividuals, and their importance in 
the world’s progress, the great central valley of the 
Sunset State provides an attractive feast. 

Unquestionably the strongest genuine demand in 
the United States just now is for more farms. The 
agricultural lands of the East are sterile from a 
century of continuous production. The farms of the 
great central West are under high cultivation—every 
foot of them—and have increased a thousand per cent. 
in value in less than a score of years. It was not 
long ago that a man could rent a farm on shares in 
Iowa, for instance, and after working it a few 
years have enough money to buy it ; but this land is 
now worth from $100 to $125 an acre, and a good 
farm is a fortune. In the semi-arid regions farther 
west every spot which is naturally irrigated is occu- 
pied by fields and farm-houses. Irrigated ranches in 
California that sold a few years ago for $50, or even 
$25, an acre are now worth $400 or $500, or even 
$1,000 an acre in the orange section, and the value is 
rapidly increasing. Not only is our own farming pop- 
ulation growing steadily, but the hosts of those who 
must depend on agriculture and horticulture for their 
livelihood are augmented every year by hundreds of 
thousands from all the countries of Europe. Hence, 
men of education and resource are applying them- 
selves profitably to the problems of increasing the 
productive value of lands that are available for farm- 
ing. For this reason the central valley of California, 
a vast elliptical basin 450 miles long by 50 miles wide, 
presents perhaps the most interesting condition and 
the latest successful departures in horticultural devel- 
opment that may be found anywhere in the world. 

The eastern border of this central basin is formed 
by the lofty Sierra Nevada Mountain Range; the 
western wall is the Coast Range. Geologists assert 
that once this valley was a vast lake, and both the 
topography of the country and the character of the 
soil indicate this. The basin is one great flat plain. 
The soil is the deposit from the mighty forces of 
giant water-courses, and is deep, wide, and extremely 
fertile. 

Irrigation is in a high state of development and 
the elliptical basin is the seat of the orchards, the 
vineyards, the farms, and the ranches that distinguish 
California as the most unique and one of the richest 
agricultural sections of the world. 

There is a greater variety of plant life in Califor- 
nia than in any country of the globe, excepting, of 
course, that of which the Sunset State isa part. One 
farm near the town of Fresno, county seat of Fresno 
County, and in the centre of the great inland basin, 
has on it nearly every known variety of tree. So 
great is the diversity of vegetable life here. 

It is in Fresno County that I find the bug industry. 
The county contains 3,600,000 acres, and has a popu- 
lation of about 50,000 persons. Nearly half of these 
live in the city of Fresno, which is a modern, up-to- 
date town in every respect, with good shops, schools, 
and churches. Its high schools are accredited to the 
California State University at Berkeley, one of the 
largest and richest educational institutions in America ; 
and Leland Stanford University, not far from San 
Francisco, which has the largest endowment of any 
college in the United States, is near at hand. 

Fresno is also the centre of the raisin industry of 
America, which gives employment at lucrative wages 
during the picking and packing season to thousands, 
including the wives and daughters of the ranchers ; 
and the annual product amounts to about $2,500,000. 

The bug raising enterprise is a part of the fig grow- 
ing industry which is reaching large proportions about 
Fresno. One rancher is now setting out in fig-trees 
alone a single tract of 400 acres. Another orchard 
owner who has forty acres in fig-trees, sells his product 
every year for from $4,000 to $5,000. The 


THE FIFTH CROP OF ALFALFA IN ONE SEASON, IN FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


ing manner : the Capri fig produces three to four crops 
a year, the only one of which is of any value to the 
Smyrna fig maturing in June. The little wasp passes 
out of the fig at this time, getting its body and wings 
covered with pollen from the male or staminate blos- 
soms and enters the Smyrna fig, forcing its way 
through the almost closed orifice and fertilizes the 
female flowers. Having performed this office it passes 
out of the fig and perishes. There is a nurseryman in 
Fresno, who made a thorough and intelligent study of 
the fig industry at Smyrna, Asia Minor, and has imported 
and now raises both Capri and Smyrna fig-trees. He 
sells young trees to the fruit raisers, and provides with 
each lot sold a supply of the little wasps, safely housed 
in their native Capri fig homes. As the Smyrna is the 
finest fig known and in great demand in the United 
States—which has hitherto depended on importations 
from Turkey—the industry in Fresno County is rapidly 
growing, and the man who sells the bugs, the fertiliz- 
ing wasps, is getting rich. 

The most active agricultural organization here, 
called the Fresno Irrigated Farms Association, is pro- 
ducing the increase of fig production, as well as all or- 
chard, vineyard, and ranch products of the county, so 
that the fig-wasp establishment has strong and organ- 
ized support behind it. 

















LUSCIOUS TABLE GRAPES FROM FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


This Irrigated Farms Association was formed for 
the purpose of develeping the resources of Fresno 
County. It has control of 26,000 acres of the best 
unoccupied irrigated land in the region, and its object 
is to aid and encourage the bringing in of new settlers. 
Mr. A. A. Martin, a Californian, familiar with all con- 
ditions in the State, is the active head, and answers 
all inquiries which the organization receives at its 
headquarters at Fresno. 

A new dairy device is being employed by the Irri- 
gated Farms Association, of Fresno, Cal., to provide 
the newcomer with the means of earning a livelihood 
as soon as he is established on his farm. The associ- 
ation practically gives the settler the requisite number 
of milch cows of a good dairy breed that his land will 
support. The operation of the system is made pos- 


sible by raising alfalfa, the greatest fodder plant: 


known. In this warm climate alfalfa may be cut five 
times a year; an acre will produce from five to ten 
tons in a season, and the hay is selling now at seven 
dollars a ton in the stack ; so that twenty acres will 
produce from $700 to $1,400 a year. There is no fail- 
ure of the crop, and dairying is made more prof.table 
than raising alfalfa for fodder. Fresno County sells 
every year about one million dollars’ worth of butter, 
yet last year $660,000 worth of this dairy product was 
imported into California. 

I talked with one of the new settlers in this dis- 
trict, a man who had lived many years in northern 
Minnesota. He had grown weary of the long, cold 


twenty cows. The cows were giving 
milk that he was selling at a rate which 
makes his income in a year, from this 
source alone, $1,200. He disposed, however, of only 
the cream from the milk, and this was bought by the 
creamery. He was fattening, also, forty hogs and feed- 
ing five calves on the skimmed milk from his cows. The 
hogs, when fat, will sell for about twenty dollars each, 
and the calves were worth about eight dollars apiece. 
The income to the farmer from these sources amounted 
to a little more than two thousand dollars a year. 

Under arrangements with the Fresno Irrigated 
Farms Association, he receives in cash half of the sell- 
ing price of his cream, the other half applying on the 
purchase price of the cows. In this way the cows 
would pay for themselves in two years, while the new 
settler received a net income of $1,400. 

To aid in this unique enterprise, creameries are 
located on the tract. The association is laying out 
what will be a beautiful model town, with an oblong 
plaza, with a hotel, stores, lumber yard, and other in- 
dustries, at a point on the Southern Pacific Railroad near 
the new settlement. The new settler who started 
with the dairy did not devote all his energies to the 
feeding and milking of the cows. He raised chickens— 
200 of them—and the eggs which he sold made an in- 
come of one dollar each for the year for each one of his 
200 hens. He was also provided with eggs and fowl 
for his own table, and raised, besides, a vegetable gar- 
den, making himself practically self-sustaining. 

At the same time he studied fruit-raising on the 
ranches of his neighbors. One of these has a peach 
orchard of eight acres, from which he sold in one sea- 
son ten tons of dried fruit for $1,500 and eight tons of 
fresh peaches for $238. He sold also six tons of 
raisins which were grown on four and one-half acres 
of land, and for which he received $480. The ex- 
pense of cultivation, picking, and preparing this fruit 
was about three hundred and fifty dollars, so this 
man’s net profit from only twelve and one-half acres 
in a year was $1,866. Apricots, figs, nuts, berries of 
all sorts, melons, and grapes are all grown with profit 
in this rich basin. Nine miles north is the large 
plant of the Madera Sugar Pine Lumber Company, 
which has an annual output of 33,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This company gives employment to large num- 
bers of men at wages that range from $2 to $3.50a 
day. There is always a great demand here for work- 
men between April 15th and December Ist, and mar- 
ried men who wish to keep house are given a cabin 
with light, water, and fuel free, and paid $15 a month 
when they board at theirown cabins. This opportunity 
might become useful to those whose properties are in 
the first stages of development. The vineyards, or- 
chards, canneries, and packing establishments give 
employment during the harvesting season to women, 
boys, and girls. There is no need of idleness. 

The valley is dotted with dainty, commodious, vine- 
clad homes. One sees no deserted places or ragged 
spots in Fresno County. There are healthy children 
playing among the roses at the cottage doors. The in- 
dustrious hens in the barn-yard, the cows in the field, 
the green, tempting orchards, and the sunshine over 
everything give one glimpses of the most charming 
pastoral peace and beauty. The men who have come 
here are usually those who were stirred first of all by 
that fine feeling of every normal man to be the master 
of his own hearth and homestead. In one part of the 
valley is an ‘‘lowa Colony,’’ families from this State 
having bought adjoining farms. In another part a 
number from Arizona are raising fruit and running 
dairies, and this section is called the ‘‘ Arizona Colony.’’ 
There is a ‘‘Tennessee Colony’’ also, and various 
“‘colonies’’ from other States. It is a representative 
American population first ; with, also, natives of many 
countries of the world that give the whole section 
an unusually cosmopolitan character. 

“* Noone should get the impression, ’’ said Mr. 





introduction of the Smyrna fig has necessitated 
the propagation of the fig wasp, a tiny insect 
no larger than a gnat. The Smyrna fig is a hol- 
low receptacle containing nothing but female 
flowers which are inside of the fig, and unless 
these figs are fertilized by the little fig wasp, 
technically known as the Blastophaga grosso- 
rum, the figs never mature, but shrivel up and 
fall off the trees when about one-third grown. 
The Capri or wild fig stands in the relation of 
the male to the Smyrna or female fig, which is 
the edible fruit. This Capri fig serves as the 
home for the little fig insect which is necessary 








Martin to me, ‘‘ that this valley is a Utopia, 
where men may come and bask in idleness 
and plenty. The man who succeeds here is 
he who exercises energy and intelligence. The 
more resourceful and industrious the farmer 
and fruit raiser, the greater will be his profits. 
He has one great and important advantage— 
irrigation insures water supply when it is 
needed, and there are no long, idle winters, 
and no sudden, damaging summer rains, which 
are frequently so disastrous in other agricultural 
sections. All the newcomer needs to do is to 
work with energy, care, and thought, and he 








for the perfection of the Smyrna fig. The pollen- 
ation of the Smyrna fig takes place in the follow- 


HOME OF A CALIFORNIA FARMER, NOT FAR FROM FRESNO. 


can’t fail. On the contrary, he should soon be 
independent and comfortable. ’’ 
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HILE THE question of municipal ownership has 
been under discussion in this country for many 
years, the campaign conducted on this issue by Mayor 
Dunne, of Chicago, has served to bring the question 
more prominently to the front than ever before. It 
has now become a practical issue in American munici- 
pal politics and seems certain to increase in interest 
and importance in the immediate future. The reve- 
lations of corruption and misrule in American cities 
which have so shocked and scandalized the country 
during the past ten or fifteen years have also served 
to help along the agitation for municipal ownership in 
the belief that by this means an effective and lasting 
remedy for the evils of municipal government may be 
found. On the other hand, the misgovernment of our 
cities is cited as an argument against municipal own- 
ership on the ground that such an extension of powers 
and privileges as it would give would only offer new 
temptations and enlarged opportunities for “‘ graft ”’ 
and other forms of corruption. 

The advocates of municipal ownership are certainly 
able to point to much that is favorable to their con- 
tention in the results of the system as it has been prac- 
ticed in many European cities. Many of the leading 
municipalities of Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have taken under their control such public utilities as 
street railroads, gas supply, water-works, and tele- 
phone systems, and in no case, so far as our observa- 
tion has extended, have the results been otherwise 
than satisfactory. In every municipality where the 
system has been given a fair and thorough trial the 
result has been to decrease the cost of public con- 
veniences to the people at large and also to the tax- 
payers. The service rendered by the railways, the 
telephones, etce., has not only been made cheaper 
under city ownership, but emphatically better in every 
respect. Whether equally satisfactory results would 
follow the adoption of this policy in American cities, 
where many conditions are radically different, is a 
question on which there may be an honest difference 
of opinion. 

Many will be surprised to learn how far this prin- 
ciple of municipal ownership has been carried in Euro- 
pean cities. Not only does it extend over such com- 
mon utilities as street railroads, electric-light plants, 
and gas systems, but over almost everything that con- 
duces to the public welfare. The city of Nantes, 
France, for example, has an inexpensive method of 
supplying food to the destitute, as well as providing 
them with lodging for the night. For several years 
the city has managed a system of municipal kitchens 
known as ‘‘Les Fourneaux Alimentaires Munici- 
peaux,’’ where persons without money may present 
tickets and procure warm, substantial meals. But it 
is in the cities of England and Scotland where munici- 
pal control has achieved its most varied and compre- 
hensive aspect. No fewer than 228 towns in these 
countries own public market places and halls within 
their boundaries, producing an aggregate annual in- 
come of $2,760,000 and a net profit in relief of taxes 
of $418,910. The municipalities of Leamington and 
Harrogate own Turkish baths—two of the best at 
present existing in Great Britain—and Harrogate also 
gives fireworks displays at municipal cost. Glasgow 
provides municipal lectures free of cost, and was the 
first city to establish a ‘‘ municipal palace.”’ 

Out of its street-railway profits Manchestér has 
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recently appropriated $75,000 for the erection of shops 
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and other business buildings on an improved plan, 
which it will rent. Quite recently the northern town- 
ships outside of London bought what is known as the 
Alexandra Palace, where the municipal authorities 
maintain an auditorium and give organ recitals, theat- 
ricals, industrial exhibitions, and a great variety of 
public entertainments. Torguay owns a rabbit war- 
ren; Colchester possesses an oyster fishery; St. 
Helens supplies sterilized milk ; Hull owns a crema- 
tory; Doncaster and Chester own race-courses ; 
Bournemouth owns one of the finest golf courses in 
England ; West Ham, a borough of London, owns a 
stone-flag factory, and Bradford and Liverpool own 
hotels. Nottingham, in addition to owning parks, 
markets, artisan dwellings, baths, and a hospital, has 
bought a castle and a forest, and hasa natural-history 
museum and a school of art, and was the first munici- 
pality in Great Britain to have a university college. 
But no single city in the world has brought under 
municipal ownership such a variety of things as Liv- 
erpool, and it is here, perhaps, that the system can 
be seen and studied at its best. It owns water-works, 
one of the best systems in the world; it operates the 
street cars, it supplies electric light and power, and it 
has one of the largest and best public-bath systems 
anywhere, and proposes to erect the finest Turkish 
bath in Europe ; it provides public laundries for the 
poor districts, it furnishes flowers and plants for the 
windows in the slums, it sells sterilized milk for the 
children of the poor at cost price, it has a salaried or- 





The White House Wedding. 





| ROM Michigan to Mexico, 
From Florida to Maine, 

From far Alaska’s frozen snow 
To Dixie’s sugar-cane, 

Lo! every ear is strained to hear, 
Across the hills and dells, 

The mellow music, sweet and clear, 
Of merry marriage bells. 


HE voice that over Eden breathed 
In tender tones of yore, 
Within the stately White House walls 
Behold ! is heard once more. 
Fair Alice wears a coronet 
Of orange-blossoms rare, 
And flowing veil of frosty lace 
Upon her silken hair. 


H! never yet a sweeter maid 
Has worn a wedding gown ; 
The nation’s deepest love is hers— 
A matchless bridal crown ! 
And ancient kingdoms, far away 
Beyond the rolling sea, 
Have honored with their costly gifts 
The daughter of the free. 


O alien on her slender hand 
Has placed the ring of gold. 

He rode to woo her from the West, 

Like Lochinvar of old. 
And so among the bridal flowers 

The flag to-day is shedding 
The glory of its silver stars 

Upon the White House wedding. 

MINNA IRVING. 














ganist to play its famous municipal organ, and it gives 
municipal lectures. 

3ut the greatest undertaking by the Liverpool 
municipality is that of providing dwellings for the 
poor, the dispossessed tenants of demolished insanitary 
dwellings of the slums. Up to three years ago the 
city had paid out $1,925,000 for demolished property, 
and, in addition, had purchased land costing $335,825 
for the erection of municipal dwellings, and expended 
on the construction of these $732,875. At the date 
named Liverpool had built 900 tenements on the 
model plan for rental to the poorer class at a nominal 
rate, and had 1,301 tenements of the same kind in 
course of building. Liverpool has, in fact, taken hold 
of the housing problem in vigorous fashion, and pro- 
poses nothing less than the rebuilding and regenera- 
tion of its entire slum district—a work, it is estimated, 
which will take twelve years. 

Many English towns engage in farming, in connec- 
tion with their sewage works, with profitable results. 
Nottingham has a large sewage farm which yields 
from the annual sale of live-stock about $20,000 and 
from butter and milk about $12,500. Wolverhampton 
draws an income of about $32,500 yearly from its 
sewage farm, which practically covers the expense of 
its maintenance, and Birmingham sells from its sew- 
age farm stock, wool, crops, and milk to the value of 
over $125,000 a year. Birkenhead is the owner of 
the ferry rights over the Mersey to Liverpool, and 
maintains a fleet of twelve steamers, the profits from 
which relieve the rates to the extent of about $50,000 
yearly. York owns the Foss Canal and also a fleet 
of steam-tugs for the towage of vessels between Hull 
and York. Manchester is the principal shareholder in 
the Manchester Ship-canal, having invested $25,000,- 
000 in that great undertaking. The corporation of 
Bradford has erected a ‘‘ conditioning house ’’ for the 
testing of wool, yarns, and cloth, fitted up with the 
best machinery for the testing of woolen goods, the 
income from which is more than sufficient to meet the 
expenditure ; a plant has been laid down for the man- 
ufacture of paving-slabs from the clinker produced by 
the furnaces of the refuse destructors, which, mixed 
with cement and faced with granite chippings, forms 
an excellent material for this purpose, and a large 
quantity of valuable fish manure is made from fish 
refuse received at the depot. 

The chief point, however, in all these matters, and 
the one which will have the most weight with Ameri- 
can taxpayers, is that in relation to the financial side 
of these municipal enterprises. Can they be managed 
at a profit to the cities controlling them, and do they 
help to lower taxes? As to these queries, the general 
answer may be made in the affirmative. In no case 
of the municipal government of income-producing prop- 
erties, such as street railways, etc., so far as we 
know, has there failed to be an entirely satisfactory 
result in this direction. The one hundred and ninety- 
three towns in Great Britian which own their own 
water supply obtain a total annual profit of about 
$450,000. Gas is more profitable than water, and the 
ninety-nine towns in England owning their gas-works 
derive from this source a total profit of about $1,900,- 
000. The showing in the street-railway and electric- 
light business is equally good, while at the same time 
street-car fares and the lighting service are much 
cheaper than in any American city where these enter- 
prises are managed for private ends only. 





Remarkable Feat of Taming Fishes. 


HE PROBLEM as to whether fishes may be tamed 

in the state of liberty has recently been solved 
affirmatively by a Swiss physician, Dr. R. Fastenrath, 
of Herisau. The doctor availed himself of a recent 
sojourn at the lake of Lugano to carry out some in- 
teresting experiments in the matter. He 


Pensions for Railroad Employes 


E NOTE WITH special pleasure the decision of 

the Vanderbilt railroad lines, comprising several 

of the largest trunk roads of the country, to establish 
a pension bureau for the benefit of faithful employés 
who have been in the service of these companies fora 


long term of years and are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity for further duty. A pension board, made up 
of representatives of the different roads, has been ap- 
pointed to carry out this project. The number of men 
who will be affected by this beneficent plan will num- 
ber many thousands. At least one other latge rail- 
road system established a pension roll for its employés 





would sit down near the shore, with only 
his head emerging from the water, for 
fully an hour, resting his hands on his 
knees and keeping in each of them a 
large piece of bread which was soaked 
thoroughly by the water. This process 
he carried out for some days, both in the 
morning and the evening, sitting motion- 
less like a living statue. Whereas all the 
fishes had been averse to touching the 
bread in the beginning, some members of 
the very youngest broods would finally 
come near the doctor and pick up some 
of the bread, but would immediately 
make a hurried flight. As days went on, 
however, they became more confident, 
and the older members of the fish family 
would by and by follow their example, 
until all the fishes swarmed freely round 
the doctor, undisturbed by his motions, 
enjoying the meal offered by him. At 
last he could even stroke and handle 
them, or splash violently in the water 
without in the least disturbing the fishes. 








some years ago, with highly satisfactory 
results. A principle is ake in a pen- 
sion system like these of large signifi- 
cance and worthy of all emphasis in its 
bearing upon the relations between em- 
ployers and employés in all trades and 
lines of industry, small and great. It is 
a principle directly adverse to that which 
has been held far too long, that when 
age, misfortune, or infirmity overtakes a 
faithful worker, he may be thrown aside 
with as little compunction as if he were 
a mere animal or a piece of old machinery. 
It is a principle adverse also to the too- 
prevalent idea that the payment of wages 
at a standard rate ends all the duties and 
obligations which an employer owes to 
those engaged in his service, and pre- 
cludes the latter from any further inter- 
est or share in the proceeds of an indus- 
try, no matter how profitable it may be 
to the owners. This attitude on the part 
of employers has given rise to nearly all 
the troubles which now afflict the indus- 
trial world, and the troubles will continue 








Our photograph shows Dr. Fastenrath 
sitting in the lake in the company of 
his fish friends and acting as their host 
and entertainer. 


TAMED FISHES A PHYSICIAN’S PLEASING PETS. 


DR. R. FASTENRATH SITTING IN THE WATER OF A SWISS LAKE AND PLAYING 
FINNY TRIBES THAT CROWD ABOUT HIS HANDS.— Photograph from Dr. Alfred Gredenwitz. 


until there is a general recognition of the 
right of the worker to participate, in some 
just proportion, in the results of his 
work beyond a mere fixed wage. 


WITH THE 
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DELIVERING INAUGURAL ADDRESS IN NEW YORK. 





From Matteson's painting. 


HIS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS FUTURE WIFE. 























LAST MOMENTS OF THE EX-PRESIDENT.—From Duthrie’s painting. 


The Washington Church. 


‘THE ACCOMPANYING picture shows the church 

in Purleigh, Maldon, County Essex, England, 
called the ‘‘ Washington Church ’’ because the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington, grandfather of our first Presi- 
dent, was rector there from 1632 to 1643. He was 
ejected for his loyalty. The edifice became somewhat 
dilapidated and an association was formed to restore 
it to its original lines and condition. Donations are 
being sent to General James Grant Wilson, 621 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and to the present rector, the 
Rev. § T. Love. The association wants to restore 
the tower and hang a peal of bells in honor of the 
‘‘ Father of his Country.’’ The chancel and nave were 
put in condition in 1892 at a cost of $1,500—all that 
could be raised in a poor parish, which is without a 
wealthy land-owner—so the tower was left out for lack 
of funds. The sexton is now unable to ring the peal 
of five bells because there is no place to hang them. 
Any one acquainted with village life in Englana will 
understand how great a deprivation is the loss of this 
cheerful sound. As Purleigh Church stands on a hill, 
the scenery around being described as bold and roman- 
tic, the peal of bells was heard, with a favorable wind, 
as far as Maldon—a distance of four miles—and it 
will be a happy day indeed for Purleigh when the bells 
can be rung again. Then for the first time would be 
hoisted the handsome American flag, which has been 
presented by Mrs. Morgan Richards, Steep Hill Castle, 
Isle of Wight, in anticipation of this event. 


The Mystery of Washington’s Sword. 


[N THE New York State Library hangs a relic of 

Washington which has caused more discussion than 
anything that was ever connected with our first Presi- 
dent. It is a dress sword, silver mounted, and, at his 
death, was willed by him to a relative. During the 
visit of Prince Henry to our country, and also when 
Emperor William presented our government with a 
statue of Frederick the Great, interest was aroused 
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PURLEIGH CHURCH, ENGLAND, WHERE WASHINGTON’S 
ANCESTOR PREACHED. 




















NOTABLE RELIC OF THE MILITARY CHIEF. 
Photograph by J. E. Boos. 


TAKING OATH OF OFFICE ON APRIL 3D, 1789. 


and our people became anxious to know the true his- 
tory of this sword. It is known that the sword was 
received by Washington in 1780, and many believe 
that Baron Steuben brought it to this country with 
him as a present from Frederick the Great to General 
Washington. When Prince Henry went to Albany in 
the winter of 1902 the sword was placed on exhibition 
in the executive chamber. The prince drew it from 
the scabbard and examined it closely for marks show- 
ing where it was manufactured, but found none. Ex- 
perts claim that it was manufactured at Solingen, but 
although search has been made through the Prussian 
records, no proof has been found that the sword was 
presented by “‘ Prussia’s Great General.’’ 
* e 


Respect for Religion. 


WE HEAR a good deal about the decay of religious 

sentiment among the business men of our great 
cities, but an incident at a recent dinner, in honor of 
one of New York’s millionaires, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, shows that some of the old-time religious 
fervor still remains in our greatest city. The dinner 
was given by two score members of one of the largest 
commercial bodies in the country, representing men of 
great wealth and prominence in business and profes- 
sional circles. When the party sat down, the guest 
of honor was called upon to say grace. The dinner 
was in the nature of a Godspeed to him before his 
departure on a journey abroad, and he took occasion 
in saying grace to couple it with a fervent and impress- 
ive prayer for the welfare of his entertainers during 
his long absence. The reverence and respect with 
which every guest bowed his head and listened to the 
invocation was indicative not only of the great respect 
they had for the gentleman whom they were enter- 
taining, but also for the religious sentiment which 
they felt. The entertainers were members of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, and 
the guest of honor was Mr. James Talcott, who has 
been a member of the board since December, 1875, 
and who is at the head of a large wholesale house. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF WASHINGTON’S LIFE, FROM FAMOUS PAINTINGS. 
FOUR IMPORTANT EVENTS IN HIS CAREER DEPICTED, HIS SWORD OF MYSTERIOUS ORIGIN, AND THE CHURCH WHERE 


HIS ANCESTOR PREACHED.—Photographs by Faulkner. 
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IDAHO SPRINGS, COL., 
January 29th, 1906. 

HAVE come to the richest sec- 

tion of the richest mineral State 
in the Union, to observe first hand 
the latest development in Amer- 
ica’s richest industry. 

Gilpin and Clear Creek counties, 
Colorado, are names as closely associated with the 
wealth of gold as is that of Rockefeller with the wealth 
of oil. You have probably heard, too, of Quartz Hill. 
Within a square mile at the top of this hill are a hun- 
dred gold mines. It is the richest square mile in the 
world. Already these one 








TUNNELING UNDER GOLD-RIBBED MOUNTAINS 


Remarkable Features of the Newest Departure in Mining 


By HENRY SHEDD BEARDSLEY 


the average grade of the ore was $10 better per ton. 
The mines are richer as they grow deeper. This 
wealth is being added annually to the private fortunes 
of men and women in all parts of America, and, 
indeed, much of Europe. The immediate necessities 
alone of the districts support two cities, Idaho Springs 
and Central City, and many smaller towns. But the 
gold which these mines have yielded and are now pro- 
ducing is nothing compared with that which is yet to 
come ; and the facts which justify this statement are 
the foundation of the article which I have come to 
famous Clear Creek Canyon to write. 

First let me tell you a little more about these 


tops deepened, the process of hoist- 
ing ore became more difficult and 
costly. Heavy hoisting machinery 
had to be transported in wagons, 
at great expense,from the railroad 
up the mountains to the mines. An 
increasing supply of coal was 
needed, and the outlay for drawing 
a ton of this fuel only from the railroad to the mines 
was greater than the actual cost of the coal itself. 
Then came another difficulty. As the mine-work- 
ings deepened, tiie water stealthily seeped in—only a 
little at first, but the quantity growing rapidly as the 
shafts went lower. Pumps 








hundred mines have pro- 
duced more than $100,000,- 
000. From one of them, 
the Topeka, was taken a 
block of ore which was 
squared off and polished and 
sent to the Paris exposition 
in 1900. This small body of 
concentrated mineral value 
was only fourteen inches 
long and fourteen inches 
thick. It was a hard ma- 
trix of quartz rock and 
pure, free gold, and it was 
worth $10,000. At the 
Paris fair it easily took the 
prize among similar ex- 
hibits from all parts of the 
world. This fact added a 
little to the great fame of 
Quartz Hill, Gilpin County. 
This Colorado mountain, 
like others that adjoin it, 
seems to have a heart and 
arterial system of gold. 

I was on Quartz Hill to- 
day and looked across to 
Gregory Hill, which is its 
next neighbor on one hand, 
Bellevue Mountain being on 








had to be installed. Here 
was another expense, anda 
big one. As the volume of 
water and the depth of the 
mines increased, new and 
more powerful and more 
costly pumps replaced those 
which were first estab- 
lished. This machinery 
was attacked by rust and 
had to be frequently re- 
newed. More coal was used 
and an increased outlay for 
its transportation required. 
Some of the mines, yielding 
rich ore, were finally over- 
whelmed by the floods of 
water, and operations were 
stopped. Others continued 
to pump out the water, 
hoist their ore, haul it by 
wagon down to the railroad, 
and transport, on return- 
ing, up the high mountains, 
the coal and machinery at 
an ever-increasing cost. 
Then began a new epoch in 
the history of Clear Creek 
and Gilpin counties. 

This is the epoch of the 








the other. Gregory Hill 
has yielded $38,000,000. 
Bellevue Mountain, also, is 
pregnant with mines and mineral. In the early days 
of Clear Creek and Gilpin counties a placer miner 
drove a team of oxen up Virginia Canyon to this 
Gregory Mountain. One of the cattle had only a stub 
of a tail; and, to the great despair of Gregory, its 
owner, who was a poor man, this bob-tailed unfortu- 
nate sickened and died. The placer-miner halted in 
his journey to tan the hide. During the delay he 
prospected in the mountains near by. It was not long 
before he found at the surface, among the weeds and 
grass, dirt and rock that contained gold running as 
high as $8,000 to the ton. He dug up this ore with 
his pick and heaped it with his shovel on to the hide 
of his lamented bob-tailed ox. He filled the ox-skin 
many times with all the ore that his back could sup- 
port and scrambled down the mountain side to the 
creek. There he washed out his gold. That was the 
beginning of the Gregory ‘‘ Bob-tail’’ mine, one of 
the richest in all Colorado. The stub-tailed pelt which 
Gregory had tanned soon carried out gold enough to 
buy a thousand oxen, and the bereaved placer-miner 
was speedily reconciled to the loss of his beast of 
burden. His calamity had been a blessing in disguise. 
Clear Creek County has produced of gold a hundred 
million dollars’ worth; Gilpin County has added one 
hundred and fifty millions. The output is increasing. 
Last year, for the two counties, it was $7,000,000 
sixty per cent. advance over the year preceding. And 


GLIMPSE OF IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO, BUILT FROM THE WEALTH OF CLEAR CREEK COUNTY’S FAMOUS MINES. 


mountains and mines themselves. The tops of the 
high peaks in Clear Creek and Gilpin counties are 
nearly two miles above the level of the sea. They are 
steep, regular mountains, like those we used to see 
pictured in the geographies. At their base is a deep, 
continuous canyon, through which flows the noted 
Clear Creek, once a sparkling mountain stream, now 
drab and muddy with the ‘‘tailings’’ of the many 
mills located on the banks of it or its tributaries. 
The first mining here was done along the shores and 
on the sand-bars for the whole length of this marvel- 
ous creek, which stole gold from the veins in the 
mountains and deposited the metal in its gravel and 
sands. These sand and gravel beds yielded millions of 
dollars to the placer-miners, and they are still being 
washed during every summer season. 

But the great mines which have made these two 
Colorado counties famous were located near the moun- 
tain-tops, where the ledges of ore ‘‘ outcropped ”’ 
most prominently. The method of mining used was 
the same in nearly all cases. Vertical shafts were usu- 
ally sunk on the ore bodies as they were discovered ; 
the ore was knocked down and hoisted to the surface. 
Then it was packed into wagons and laboriously hauled 
by horse or mule teams down the long sides to the 
creek level. Here a railroad took charge and carried 
the ore away to the smelters in Denver and other 
places. As workings in the mines at the mountain- 


transportation tunnel ; and 
the results already attained 
in these two famous coun- 
ties show that the development of the great mining 
tunnel will multiply many times the value of mining 
properties in these important districts and the for- 
tunes of those who operate them. In allthese mines are 
large bodies of low-grade ore that could not be profit- 
ably handled by the former expensive hoisting method. 
The tunnels make all this, in addition to the ore bod- 
ies that have not yet been reached, a source of great 
profit. What is more interesting still, these tun- 
nels, by their operation alone, will make vast wealth 
for their owners. It is a wonder that they were not 
thought of before in Clear Creek County. The mine 
operators there could easily have associated themselves 
together and constructed tunnels to drain and operate 
their properties, and saved for themselves the im- 
mense revenue which is now diverted to the tunnel 
companies. 

The operation of a tunnel is like that of a railroad. 
A’ freight tariff is charged the mine operators by the 
tunnel company for all ore that is transported, $1.00 
a ton being the minimum and the amount increasing 
with the length of the haul. You see, the gold-bear- 
ing veins in these mountains are like great fissures 
or crevices, from a few feet to a score of feet wide, 
and extending downward into the earth an unknown 
distance. Until the tunnels were started the onlfmeans 
of getting at this ore was from the top. The tunnel, 
however, pierces these slices in the mountains half a 


























HAULING TONS OF RICH ORE THROUGH THE MOUTH OF THE NEWHOUSE TUNNEL OF IDAHO 


SPRINGS, COLORADO, 


WHERE THE GREAT HOOSAC TUNNEL OF CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO, STARTS INTO 


BELLEVUE MOUNTAIN. 
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mile below the surface. At the point of intersection 
of the tunnel and the vein the miner begins taking out 
the ore, working overhead and dropping the gold-filled 
rock into cars, which are run by the transportation 
company out on a track to the tunnel opening. In- 
stead of working from the top down, the ore is taken 
out of the veins from the tunnel level upward and 
dropped by gravitation into the ore cars. Obviously 
it is the most inexpensive method of mining possible. 
When the bore intersects the vein at a great depth 
the amount of ore between that point and the surface 
is enormous. Hundreds of thousands of tons are thus 
available for the best mining method known. Water 
which may enter the workings is easily conducted to 
the transportation tunnel through which it runs to the 
opening at the mountain base. 

All this seems simple enough now. Even the lay- 
man going to Idaho Springs thinks that the idea would 
have occurred to him after a glance at the 
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surface. The tunnel, extending nearly at right angles 
to them, would pierce these fissures about 2,600 feet 
below the point where any work has been done. It 
would drain all these mines and open vast ore bodies 
for overhead mining. 

Mr. Quigley lost no time in securing a “* tunnel 
site,’’ giving him the exclusive right to drive a tunnel 
at this point, and a title to the thirty-two-acre flat. 
He formed a company, the Hoosac Tunnel and Mining 
Company, with a capital of $1,500,000, and at once 
began operations. He had several distinct advantages 
over Mr. Newhouse. In the first place, Mr. New- 
house had no mining property of his own. Mr. Quig- 
ley’s company has five patented claims, titles to which 
are granted by the United States government, includ- 
ing three-fourths of a mile on the Hoosac vein, one of 
the great gold lodes of the district. Located on it are 
mines which have produced $4,000,000. The vein has 
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where, at the juncture with the Rising Sun, there 
should be a body of extremely rich ore. 

A third great advantage of Mr. Quigley’s enter- 
prise is the thirty-two-acre flat at the tunnel opening. 
Here is room for bins to store ore before shipment, 
a dump for waste rock, a custom mill to concentrate 
the lowest grade ores that are taken out of the various 
mines intersected, and a power plant, already built. 
The Newhouse Company was obliged to pay $11,000 
an acre for ground not so well located. The sides of 
Clear Creek Canyon are extremely abrupt, the walls 
rise precipitously from the creek bed, and the only 
flat for miles was that obtained by Mr. Quigley. 
Without it the operation of a tunnel would be impos- 
sible. The Colorado and Southern Railroad passes 
across this land as it pursues the canyon of the creek. 
And this road, which leads to Denver, has arranged 
to build a side track and establish a station at the 

Hoosac tunnel opening ; for the increased out- 





situation. But the tunnel plan is recent. 
Samuel Newhouse, of Salt Lake City, one of 
the wealthiest mining men in America, con- 
structed the first of these great bores into 
the mountains. The co-operation which he 
received was less than lukewarm. It had 
not yet been proven in this camp that the 
veins went down. Twice during the construc- 
tion of the tunnel, itis said, work was stopped 
on account of lack of funds. People were 
timid. Investors hesitated The stock ** went 
begging,’’ as the expression goes, at a few 
cents a share’ Then the first intersecting 
vein, which was the Gem mine on the surface, 
was reached. The tunnel had been driven a 
mile, at great cost, before the Gem vein was 
struck. This mine had, like the others, been 
worked through a shaft which was sunk from 
the top. The ore was abundant and rich, 
but the water was copious and mining was 
extremely costly. The vein which was en- 
countered by the tunnel 2,000 feet below the 
former workings was found to be wider and 
the ore of higher grade than above. New- 
house tunnel stock rose until it was out of 
reach. As the tunnel proceeded, other veins, 
among them the great Hoosac, were crossed, 
and in every instance they were thicker and 
the ores of higher grade than at the surface. 

The ore which brings this revenue to the 
tunnel taxes its facilities to the utmost. 
Eight mines are blasting rock from their 
veins and are ready to increase their output 
as soon as the tunnel has cars and track ar- 
rangements to haul it. An expert who in- 
spected these workings estimated that within 
two years two of these mines alone, the Gem 
and the Sun and Moon, could each deliver to 
the transportation company 1,500 tons a day, 
which would make the daily profit from that 








put from the mines means more freight for 
the railroad. 

Great mines which are to be crossed by the 
Hoosac tunnel are eagerly awaiting its ar- 
rival. Some of them have wisely suspended 
operations until it shall have reached them. 
They have stopped hoisting ore, pumping out 
the water, and buying and transporting coal. 

The average cost for mining each ton of 
ore by these methods is three dollars. The 
average expense after the Hoosac tunnel ar- 
rives will not be more than one dollar and a 
half per ton—the mine saves half its expense 
and the tunnel company makes an equal 
profit. It is only natural that the mines are 
waiting. Where a thousand tons of ore are 
taken out daily, the reduction of the cost by a 
dollar and a half a ton is an item that means 
a saving of more than half a million dollars 
a year. 

It is interesting to estimate the profit of 
an enterprise such as that of the Hoosac Tun- 
nel and Mining Company in the light of the 
experience of other tunnels in the district. 
Suppose that within three miles it encountered 
only fifty active mines and that each of these 
shipped by the tunnel only fifty tons each a 
day. There is a daily net profit for the tun 
nel company of $2,500, or $912,500 a year. 
But many of these mines are ready to ship 
ten times as much as fifty tons. The Specie 
Payment and Champion, which have arranged 
to use the tunnel, will do this, and from that 
source alone is a profit of $500 a day. In 
fact, the most remarkable and astonishing 
features of this proposition are that there 
seems to be no limit to its earning capacity. 
It is a monopoly, but one that is a distinct 
benefit for those interests which it serves and 
which depend upon it. 








source alone $3,000, or more than $1,000,000 
a year. The fortunes of Mr. Newhouse and 
his associates are made. The success of the 
Newhouse enterprise has caused a sensation 
in mining circles. Technical mining writers from many 
cities have come here to describe it, and one of these, 
General Frank Hall, of the Denver Post, wrote: ‘‘ It 
is generally believed that the Newhouse tunnel will, 
in a short time, become one of the greatest dividend- 
payers in America from the royalties being obtained 
from the working of the intersecting mines through it.’’ 

The Big Five tunnel, also at Idaho Springs, has 
proved successful, too. But most interesting of all 
is the Hoosac tunnel, because it is an absolutely 
unique mining and tunnel enterprise. Two miles 
above Idaho Springs, in Clear Creek Canyon, the creek 
bends, leaving a flat area thirty-two acres in extent. 
On one side is the stream, on the other the base of 
Bellevue Mountain. At the top of the mountain are 
the openings of the famous Specie Payment and 
Champion mines, owned by Bostonians, and among 
the richest in the camp. These mines are being 
actively worked by the difficult and expensive shaft 
method, from 250 to 500 tons of ore be- 


BELLEVUE MOUNTAIN RISING FROM CLEAR CREEK CANYON, COLORADO, SHOWING HOW 
THE HOOSAC TUNNEL CUTS THE GOLD VEIN AT THE DEPTH OF HALF A MILE, 


been intersected by the Newhouse tunnel, and is richer 
and wider a half-mile below the surface than at the 
top. It assays from seven dollars to sixty dollars a 
ton on the surface, and where the Hoosac tunnel will 
intersect it, 900 feet below, it should be still stronger 
and of higher grade. The working of this vein alone 
would unquestionably warrant the capitalization and 
the operations of the Hoosac company. Mr. Quigley 
has another advantage. 

In boring into the base of Bellevue Mountain he has 
not gone into barren ground, but has followed the 
Rising Sun vein, which seems to be a branch of the 
great Hoosac lode. A car-load of ore already taken 
out of this vein in the progress of the tunnel has been 
shipped to the smelter in Denver, and averaged forty 
dollars a ton. Mr. Quigley has driven into the moun- 
tain side more than six hundred feet, and has entered 
another pay chute in the Rising Sun vein. Two hun- 
dred feet more and he will reach the Hoosac lode, 


There are other sources of revenue for 
the tunnel besides the transportation of ore. 
A passenger fare of two dollars a month per 
man will be charged to workmen who are 
taken through the tunnel to the mine workings. 
When the bore reaches the big mines there will 
be several thousands of these passengers, for oper- 
ations will be carried on extensively. The tunnel 
company, having a compressed-air plant to operate 
its own drills as it extends, will supply air also 
to the various mining companies which are drilling 
and blasting ore in their veins. It is planned, also, 
by the tunnel company to build a custom mill at the 
tunnel entrance, to concentrate the lower-grade ores 
from the mines, so that they may be profitably shipped 
by railroad to the smelters. 

The success of the Newhouse tunnel shows what 
can be done, and is the best evidence of the great rev- 
enue to be derived from such an undertaking for many 
years to come. The speculation which usually ac- 
companies a mining enterprise is not present here. 
The tunnel is a railroad with its freight guaranteed. 
Mr. Quigley has had none of the difficulties in secur- 
ing capital which beset Mr. Newhouse. 





ing taken out daily. Already the mines 
have produced a million dollars. A little 
farther beyond are the Crown Point and 
Virginia mines, which had yielded $600,- 
000, when the water became so abundant 
that the mine was shut down to await 
the tunnel. Still farther over the sum- 
mit of Bellevue Mountain are the Gold 
Rock, Old Town, and Fairfield mines, all 
big producers. Then comes Quartz Hill, 
with its mines that have given already 
$100,000,000. One of these, the Cali- 
fornia mine, has a record of $10,000,000. 
The shaft is so deep, however, that hoist- 
ing and pumping are extravagantly costly, 
and the mine is waiting for the tunnel, 
which will cut the vein 500 feet below 
the present workings. 

Mr. E. D. Quigley, who for thirty-five 
years has been one of the most prominent 
mining operators in Idaho Springs, stood 
on the flat on the bend of Clear Creek 
and saw that by boring straight into the 
base of Bellevue Mountain he could with- 
in three miles intersect all the veins of 
these great mines of Bellevue and Quartz 
Hill, and by a lateral tunnel reach Gregory 
Hill ; and within those three miles there 








Mr. Pierce Underwood, of Chicago, who 
has handled many successful investment 
enterprises, and who is financing this one, 
reports that business men to whom the 
matter has been presented have speedily 
become associated in the enterprise ; that 
investments are being made so rapidly 
that it will not be long before the sum 
necessary to make the transportation 
tunnel a success will be secured. And I 
would suggest that, if you are interested, 
you lose no time in writing to Mr. Under- 
wood, 140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, for 
further details. 

Like many enterprises of real value, 
the capitalization of the Hoosac company 
is small compared with that of the New- 
house and Big Five companies in the 
same district. The Hoosac has a capital 
of $1,500,000. The capitalization of the 
Newhouse is $3,000,000, and that of the 
Big Five, $5,000,000. 

The Newhouse tunnel was driven more 
than 5,000 feet before a vein was 
reached, and it has no mining property 
of its own. The Hoosac has to drive 
only 800 feet, 200 feet beyond the pres- 
ent breast of the tunnel, when it will in- 








are more than a hundred mines, among 
the richest in the United States—a hun- 
dred and fifty veins ‘‘ outcropping ’’ at the 


WAGONS LOADED WITH $40,000 WORTH OF GOLD ORE WAITING TO BE LOADED ON THE TRAIN 


AT IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


tersect one of the richest lodes in the 
district and which belongs to it. It has 
Continued or page 188. 
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A BROAD-MINDED Englishman, Sir Edwin Corn- 
wall, chairman of the London County Council, has 
conceived the noble idea of calling a conference of all 
the European cities with a population of over half a 
million—and ‘“‘ if our American friends will do us the 
honor to join, (New York, Chicago and Philadelphia) 
to consider and formulate plans for civic betterment 
along all lines, moral, social, industrial and political.’’ 
We see no reason why such a proposal should not be 
regarded as entirely practicable, and certain, if carried 
out, to result in much good. The trend of population 
all over the world is more and more toward the cities, 
rendering more and more complex and difficult the 
problems which city life presents, and upon whose 
successful solution the welfare of the world at large in 
a great degree depends. To the large centres of popu- 
lation we must continue in an increasing degree to look 
for example, encouragement, and leadership in the af- 
fairs of commerce, religion, education, art, science, and 
politics, and by the standard they set in these things 
shall we stand or fall. And in the largest and most 
essential things the aims of our American cities are the 
same as those of European cities and our problems the 
same. We have certainly much to learn of them in 
the way of cleanliness, municipal adornment, and clean, 
honest, and economical government, and possibly they 
may get some useful hints from our educational sys- 
tems. Such an international conference, too, would 
add another strand to the bond which is drawing all the 
world together into a closer and more sympathetic 
fellowship, and so helping on the day of a true human 
brotherhood in fact as well as in name. 
NE OF our most noted admirals, a brave and 
worthy man, in an address before a New York 
audience the other evening, dwelt at length and with 
much emphasis upon “‘ the deplorable fact ’’ that even 
if this country proceeded with its present naval pro- 
gramme we should by 1908 attain only to a second 
rank among the world’s naval Powers. The plain in- 
ference was, of course, that, in the admiral’s opinion, 
we ought by that time to be in the first rank, and 
that anything short of that would be ‘‘ deplorable.”’ 
But why deplorable? With all due respect to this 
particular naval chieftain, and to all the others in 
high places who seem to feel as he does, we can see 
no reason whatever why we should emulate the stand- 
ards of European nations with respect to the size of 
their navies, or why it would be a discredit to us in 
any sense should we not rise above our present naval 
rank or even fall below it. Weare now outranked 
only by England and France, and surely that ought to 
be enough. While it may be true that we have be- 
come ‘‘ a world Power,’’ the conditions of our national 
life have not so changed as to justify an increase of 
our navy of from five to eight times the size of twenty 
years ago, with all the consequent increase in expen- 
diture. If the attainment of ‘‘a big navy,’’ such as 
our friend the admiral seems to think we ought to 
have, is simply for the name of the thing, it is surely 


asking us to pay pretty heavily for a sentiment. If 
we must emulate our neighbors over the sea it cannot 
be difficult to find objects for emulation which will not 
be so costly as seven-million-doilar battle-ships, and 
also vastly more useful to us when we get them. 
HE DECISION of General Bingham, New York’s 
new police commissioner, to close up the “‘ sacred 
concerts ’’ and vaudeville shows on Sunday is a grati- 
fying move in the direction of law enforcement. 
Under the letter of the statute, which explicitly for- 
bids theatrical performances on Sunday, it is difficult 
to see how the commissioner can do anything else and 
be true to his sworn duty. For years past the Sun- 
day law in New York City has been made ridiculous 
by these so-called ‘‘sacred’’ affairs at the concert 
gardens and variety theatres, with performances of a 
more vulgar and degrading character than on week 
days. To call such exhibitions ‘‘sacred’’ is to make 
a mockery of things which really deserve that name, 
and to offer an affront to the religious and moral sen- 
sibilities of the community which no decent munici- 
pal government should permit. The same defense is 
offered for these Sunday performances that is urged 
for the Sunday saloon—they are for the benefit of 
**the dear poor man.’’ But the truth of the matter 
is, of course, that neither the managers of these 
““sacred’’ concerts, nor the saloon-keepers, care a 
rap for the poor, except to get what little cash they 
have. It is their pockets they are working for “‘ all 
the time.”’ 
HE AGENCIES of religion and reform in New Jer- 
sey are moving upon the Legislature of that State 
for the enactment of stricter laws relative to the sale 
of liauor and also for a better enforcement of the excise 
laws now upon the statute-books. In this good work 
all sects and denominations, Catholic anc Protestant 
alike, are united. The Roman Catholic bishops of 
the dioceses of Newark and Trenton are planning a 
series of great mass-meetings, to be held in all parts 
of the commonwealth, to arouse a sentiment that will 
force the Legislature to act. It is said that the bills 
favored by the clergy will close the saloons at eleven 
o’clock every week night and forbid reopening be- 
tween that hour Saturday night and six o’clock Mon- 
day morning. Back rooms will be abolished, and the 
sale of liquor to minors forbidden under heavy penal- 
ties. Another proposed regulation is that there shall 
not be more than one saloon to each 1,000 inhabitants. 
It was largely through the efforts of the churches in 
New Jersey, under the leadership of the late Dr. 
Kempshall, of Elizabeth, that laws were passed in 
1893 which effectively closed up every race-track 
gambling resort in the State and has kept them closed 
ever since. And what the churches did with the 
gamblers they can do with the saloons, if they put the 
same energy and enthusiasm into the campaign that 
they did in 1898. And what is true of New Jersey in 
this respect is true of every State inthe Union. If 


the churches will unite and work together for a com- 
mon end, they have the wealth, the numerical strength, 
and the moral power to carry to success almost any 
cause in which they enlist. 
THIS JOURNAL is always glad to record the deeds 
of heroism that are brought to public notice at 
different times, and which ennoble manhood and wo- 
manhood. One case which occurred recently was that 
of Captain Mark Casto, who rescued the passengers 
and crew of the wrecked Cherokee. Toward the help- 
less wreck, defying storm and an angry sea, a danger- 
ous shoal and wintry blast, came the little schooner 
commanded by Casto. Men who had shivered and 
shrunk at what seemed the touch of death took heart. 
The schooner, tossed wildly by the tempest, came 
nearer. It was running the risk of wreck, but lives 
were at stake. Captain Casto knew the full menace 
of the angry waters. In stress and calm these waters 
had been his home. He did not hesitate and the work 
he set out to do was done. A dinner and a diamond- 
studded medal is his next reward after that of his 
own self-approbation ; other rewards should follow 
and doubtless will. Such splendid achievements recall 
the poet’s words— 


Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


There have been others and there will be others still ; 
and when they occur they glorify humanity and make 
us think of the nobility that inheres in and glorifies 
human nature. 
ORD HAS been received from the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D.D., from Montreux, stating that he 
has recently been to Geneva, consulting with the com- 
mittee that has in charge the World’s Christian En- 
deavor convention for 1906. Everything connected 
with the convention is said to be in a forward state of 
preparation. The committee consists of some of the 
leading business men and ministers of Geneva, and a 
very large gathering of French, English, German, and 
American Endeavorers is expected, besides many dele- 
gates from all other countries. The hymns to be 
used will all be printed in French, German, and Eng- 
lish, and a large chorus choir from the different 
churches of Geneva will lead the singing. An English 
convention service will probably be held in the great 
cathedral of St. Peter’s, where John Calvin preached. 
The city has put at the disposal of the convention one 
of the finest parks on the shore of Lake Geneva, 
facing Mont Blanc, and affording the finest view in 
the city. Here the first reception will take place. 
On the fourth evening of the convention the great 
illumination of the lake will be seen, with magnificent 
fireworks for the benefit of the visitors. The exhibi- 
tion is usually given only once in two years, but though 
this is not the regular year for it, the authorities have 
decided to honor the convention in this way. 





The Brides of the White House. 


Continued from page 1:6. 


taking up their quarters in the White House, and the 
bride won social recognition as the mistress of the 
mansion. 

The next White House bride was not married 
there, but in her home in Sumter, South Carolina. 
She was Angelica Singleton, and it was said lived up 
to her given name. This happy pair went at once to 
the White House from the wedding, and Martin Van 
Buren gave the biggest social affair of his term for 
them on New Year’s day, 1839. The bride was one 
of the beautiful and gifted women of the capital, and 
she presided over the executive mansion during the 
term of her father-in-law, who was a widower. Major 
Van Buren was his father’s private secretary. The 
bride has the distinction of being the only South Car- 
olinian who ever ruled in the White House. 

Graceful, pretty and accomplished Elizabeth Tyler 
was the second daughter of the White House to be 
wedded in the edifice. She was the third girl in the 
family and easily the most popular young woman of 
her time. In some respects she and Miss Roosevelt 
were similar. Her wedding was perhaps the most 
brilliant that had taken place in the country up to 
that date. The bride was the social queen for a long 
time, and her husband, William Waller, of Williams- 
burg, Va., was a brilliant young man. 

John Tyler was a cultured Virginian and fond of 
society and companionship. His wife died soon after 
the wedding of the daughter, and the President found 
that his social campaign was fast going to pieces. 
Two years after her death he went to New York City 
and took Julia Gardiner for a bride. In a few days 
he introduced her at a grand reception in the White 
House. Miss Gardiner was born on Gardiner’s Island, 
in Long Island Sound, a descendant of a famous family. 
She was a beautiful and accomplished young woman 
of twenty-two when she accompanied her father to 
Washington. Her meeting with the President and the 
resulting courtship furnished a romantic story. In the 
early spring of 1844 President Tyler got up a party 
to take a trip on Chesapeake Bay on the new war- 
ship Princeton. Mr. Gardiner and his daughter were 
in the party. In firing a salute a cannon exploded 
and Mr. Gardiner was killed. The horrified party re- 
turned at once to Washington and the body was taken 


to the White House. The sympathy of the President 
for the bereaved daughter soon grew into love, and 
within three months he won the young woman’s heart 
and hand. She presided over the social world for 
eight months with dignity and grace. 

Colonel Fred. Grant and his bride, a sister of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, the social queen of Chicago, made a stir 
in Washington. The social topic of Nellie Grant’s 
wedding, six months before, had not been worn 
threadbare when the colonel and Mrs. Grant went to 
the White House from Chicago for a long stay. A 
reception was given in their honor, and official Wash- 
ington laid down its laurels at the feet of the hand- 
some bride, who was the social sensation of the hour. 

The wedding preceding that of the Clevelands in 
the White House was of a niece of President Hayes, 
Emily Platt, who was the daughter of his only sister. 
She was not only a charming woman, but almost indis- 
pensable in the White House. She went into the 
mansion with the family and really had charge of the 
social campaign for Mrs. Hayes. She was a splendid 
executive, an engaging conversationist, lively and en- 
tertaining. She was known to all capital society and 
universally admired. Her husband, General Russell 
Hastings, was an old army comrade of General Hayes, 
having served as adjutant-general on the latter’s 
staff in the Civil War. 

This completes the fullest record of White House 
brides ever printed. 

. * 


Tunneling under Gold-ribbed Mountains. 
Coatinued from page 157. 

to continue only 300 feet farther to reach two mines 

which will give it a tonnage of 500 tons a day at once. 

It is to have a profitable concentrating mill of 100 
tons capacity. The Newhouse has none. The Hoosac 
has ample grounds for ore bins, dump and power 
plant. The Newhouse paid $11,000 an acre for ground 
for these purposes. 

It is the nature of man to delight in the thrill and 
excitement of speculation. The Hoosac tunnel com- 
bines this with the certainty of profits which come to 
a railroad having all the freight that it can carry. 
Under the mining laws a tunnel company owns all 
the veins which it uncovers in its progress and 
which are not covered by claims staked out on 
the surface above. Many of the richest gold lodes 


ever located were “‘blind’’ veins. There was no indi- 
cation of them whatever on top, but they were uncov- 
ered far under ground. What the fortunes of the 
Hoosac tunnel will be in this direction, as it proceeds 
on its errand of relief to the great mines of Clear 
Creek and Gilpin counties, will be an interesting sub- 
ject of speculation for those who have a financial 
interest in it. Many “‘blind’’ veins of great value 
have already been uncovered in this district. The 
stock of the company has already been advanced with 
the improving outlook and the lively market for it. 


A Noted Institutional Church. 


THAT THE institutional church has its place in these 

days of materialism is fully recognized by every 
denomination, although there still exists a feeling of 
horror at the idea among the ultra-conservative mem- 
bers. The down-town churches have found that their 
sites must be abandoned or their methods radically 
changed. The St. John’s German Lutheran Church, 
of Dayton, O., is notable as one that has made a suc- 
cess under a radical policy. Its pastor, the Rev. 
J. G. Mueller, has built up a splendid congregation 
where a small one gathered before, and the various 
classes in sewing, basketry, art, millinery, cooking, 
dressmaking, fancy work, music, drawing, modeling, 
carpentry, etc., have accomplished much material 
good to its members. Spiritual teaching, the pastor 
has found, has been made easier and the young take 
up the study of the Bible with the same enthusiasm as 
shown in the classes. Dr. Mueller is rapidly winning 
all the young people to membership and the church is 
making itself felt as a spiritual power. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CuRES NERVOUS DISORDERS 
HEADACHE, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness. 
Rebuilds the nervous system. 
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Fresh Milk 


is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers’. Avoid unknown brands. 
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{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Fi- 
nancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.} 

INANCIAL fortune-tellers, who have 

been having their own way so long 
in Wall Street, are falling into disrepute 
because so few of their predictions ma- 
terialize. But this is not the real trouble 
with the Street. The difficulty is not 
from without, with the speculative pub- 
lic. It is from within, with the gam- 
blers themselves. The great gamblers, 
who have been having their own way of 
late, have had it simply because they 
have the sinews of war in abundance 
with which to fight. It takes money to 
make the mare go in Wall Street, and 
lots of it. The developments in the life- 
insurance investigation showed how the 
funds of the Equitable were used to aid 
Mr. Harriman’s $50,000,000 pool in Union 
Pacific preferred. They showed how the 
funds of all the great life-insurance com- 
panies were available for speculative 
purposes, to a greater or less degree. 
These disclosures cut off the big specuia- 
tors from one source of supply, but by 
no means from all. The banks and the 
trust companies, at least those that are 
in the hands of the Wall Street crowd, 
remained to be drawn on. The cash 
controlled by the great corporations 
also was available. But of course this 
is a part of the resources of the banks 
and trust companies. 

The Steel Trust, it is estimated, has 
a surplus of nearly $100,000,000, or, at 
least, deposits to that amount to its 
credit. All the great railroad systems 
are heavy depositors, and the gigantic 
industrials, like Standard Oil and Amal! 
gamated Copper, each has from $15.- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 on deposit. The 
men in control of these great railways 
and other corporations have it in their 
power, by reason of these deposits, to 
secure liberal accommodations from banks 
they favor. And now we observe the 
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| deniable selfishness on both sides. 


| est way to convince some legislators of 


|a basis favorable for money-making. 
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LESLIE’S 


milk in the cocoanut, and the reason 

why a sudden halt was called in the 

march of speculation on the announce- 

ment that a legislative investigation of | 
banks and trust companies, of New | 
York City, was contemplated by the 

Legislature at Albany, and an investiga- 

tion, by the Federal authorities at Wash- 

ington, of the railroad combination which 

has put into the control of the Pennsyl- 

vania and New York Central systems, 

the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake 

and Ohio, the Norfolk and Western, the 

Lake Shore, the Lehigh Valiey, the Read- 

ing, and other lines more or less in the 

competitive field. 

A drastic investigation of the banks 
and trust companies of New York City 
and of the Central-Pennsylvania combine 
would undoubtedly lead to the most ex- 
traordinary disclosures that have attend- 
ed financial operations in Wall Street 
since its history began. The _ result 
would be similar to that expected from 
the insurance investigation, namely, re- 
strictive and corrective legislation that 
will make it impossible for a few great 
railway and industrial magnates to shape 
and control the situation in Wall Street. 
It is not surprising, in the light of these 
facts, that rumored investigations at 
Washington and at Albany gave a cold 
chill to Wall Street, such as it had not 
experienced before in a year. The sud- 
den halt in speculation was called in the 
office of one of the most noted brokers 
in the Street—a man whose operations 
have reached such prodigious magnitude 
of late as to make him virtually the most 
conspicuous manipulator in Wall Street. 
The giants of the Street operate through 
this man. Their telephone wires run to 
his desk. They commission him to buy 
and to sell and to take charge of their 
operations, as Mr. James Keene formerly 
did, andas he still does in a measure. | 

The greatest man in Wall Street to- 
day is no longer Mr. Keene. It is Mr. 
John W. Gates, a big man in more than 
his avoirdupois, with a career that reads 
like a romance. How long Mr. Gates 
will last remains to be seen. But he has 
lasted longer and fared better than many 
a big operator who has come out from 
the West to brave the perils of Wall 
Street. His position on the market is | 
the subject of constant inquiry, and a 
crowd eagerly follows his tips, and gen- 
erally with profit. But there are times 
when the crowd suffers heavy losses, as 
it did when it followed Gates in his Chi- 
cago Subway fiasco. He is in the mar- 
ket to make money for himself first of 
all, and incidentally for those who follow 
him. A fovllowing is necessary. No 
broker can keep a following unless he 
There is no sen- 
timent about this business. It is a case 
of plain, unadulterated, undenied and un- 
The 
crowd follows Gates, Keene, or any other 
leader in the market, to make money, and 
the leaders attract and encourage the 
crowd, because it is necessary in order to 
make the work of the leader successful. 

I doubt very much whether there will 
be much of a lid-uplifting either by the | 
Albany or Washington authorities. The 
full extent of the insurance disclosures 
was never anticipated, was not in- 
tended, and would not have been real- 
ized but for the fact that the investiga- 
tion got beyond control. The great fi- 
nancial interests which dominate at Al- 
bany and at Washington, taught by ex- 
perience in the insurance matter, do not | 
purpose to be caught again. The readi- 





the needlessness of an investigation is by 
putting them into the.stock market on 


Sometimes a sharp decline in a certain 
stock is engineered for this purpose. 
Whether the recent break had an inspi- 
ration of this kind or not, I cannot tell. 
It may have been inspired by wholesome 
dread on the part of the big operators of 
another investigation, that would get be- 
yond control and lead to decidedly sen- 
sational developments. 

But whatever the cause of the break, 
it left a bad impression on the public, as | 
such occurrences always do. It resulted 
in heavy losses to those who were un- 
prepared to meet it, drove them from | 
the Street for the time being, and cre- | 
ated a timid feeling among those who | 
were left, which still remains. A bad | 
break is usually followed by diminished | 





sales, decreasing interest, and increasing 
timidity. Signs of all these are present, 
and even a fresh rumor of a Union Pacific 


| lethargy. 
| ning to recognize that unfavorable fac- 
| tors must be considered. 
| local-traction merger scheme in New 
| York has been so bitterly assailed, and 
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MAKING 
MONEY 


yam emer) 
Satisfied 
Clients 


| can make it for YOU. 
My Companies are pay- 


ing nearly $300,000 IN 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY, 
and their stocks have 
increased in value about 


$6,000,000 in 


a few 


years. 


SO FAR AS | KNOW 


NOT ONE OF MY CLIENTS 


HAS EVER LOST A DOL- 
LAR. 

1! am working on a wonderfully successful 
system combining immense speculative profits 


DO YOU WANT TO SHARE IN THESE PROFITS? 
Do you want a safe, certain, liberal income 


for life? 
Would you 


invest a FEW 


DOLLARS each 


month in order to accumulate a FORTUNE? 
If so, send me your name and I will send you 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS 


my illustrated investment paper, which will 


give you full 


information. 
successful plan of operation. 


It describes my 
It tells you how 


TO MAKE YOUR DIMES GROW INTO DOLLARS. 
It gives advice that may be worth hundreds 


of dollars to you. IT 


SHOWS HOW 10 PER 


CENT., 20 PER CENT. OR 30 PER CENT. may 
be as easily and safely made as 4 per cent. 


It points out the road to wealth. 


it to-day. 


Write for 


A. L. WISNER’ & CO. 


32 BROADWAY, 


> £o oO 4 
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and Illinois Central combination did not 
rouse the speculative public from its 
Perhaps the public is begin- 


The proposed 


threatened with so much legislation at 


| Albany, that it has acted as a wet blanket. 


Gillette 


» Safety 
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No Hinges that Rust. No Clasps that 
Break. No Springs that Weaken. 
One Sturdy Frame of Me- 
chanical Completeness. 

OUR NEW COMBINATION SET with razor, 
including soap and brush in silver holders in 
the same box, is a boon to the traveling man. 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery 
and Hardware Dealers. 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, or write for 
our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


A declining tendency in copper, and a lit- 

tle more ease in the iron and steel mar- 

ket are apparent, and many still believe, 
Continued on page 190. 
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SAGACITY 


Should determine one to invariably consult 
our latest catalogue before making any sel- 
ection of office devices. 

Here will be found the greatest variety, 
designed and arranged in the most practical 
manner for conducting business upon sys- 
tematic and economical lines. 

Sold strictly upon a commercial and not 
a “system ”’ basis. 

Copy mailed free on request, together 
with name of authorized agent. 

Where not represented we ship on ap- 
proval, freight paid. 

Filing Cabinet catalogue G 805 

Cabinet Supplies 905 


The Glube“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
BRANCH STORES: New York, 380-382 Broadway, 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave., Boston, 91-93 Federal. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 159. 

with the London Economist, that tie 
Steel Trust is “‘a fair-weather ship ”’ 
and that it must, ultimately and pernaps 
before long, encounter another period of 
depression such as it has twice experi- 
enced. Russia’s financial condition is 
growing worse. France, as well as Rus- 
sia, will shortly be in the market for gold, 
and exports of that precious metal from 
the United States may happen sooner 
than we anticipate. 

The money situation is not entirely 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
is also beginning to be feared that the | 56th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


clear, as the slender surplus of the New 
York banks constantly discloses. The 
shadow of another coal strike looms up, 
though it hardly seems possible that it 
can materialize while the soft-ccal trade 
is at present low ebb. The credit of 
Japan is being questioned in view of 
alarming reports regarding the famine 
in the rice-growing districts and signs of 
internal dissension in the government. 
It is conceded that we are heavy borrow- 
ers abroad, and that we cannot very 
readily add to this indebtedness, and are 
more likely to be asked to reduce it. It 


ror ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 


NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 


Endorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York, also by prominent men and women throughout the world, 





If you ‘“‘Must Have a Drink’”’ 


TO DO BUSINESS 
You Possess THE ALCOHOLIC CRAVING 


No man can longer take refuge in the hopeless statement, “ J can’t stop drinking.’ Any man can stop who will 


take the OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


The OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT gives a man back his interest in and enjoyment of work: it restores his 


energy and application, increases his value to his employer, and therefore increases his earning capacity 
of salaries of wage earners of all classes after taking the OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT shows 


Earnings Increased 312 per cent. 


ny man who wants to recover his lost value to his family, to society and his employer, can do so 


A 
OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS im each city of the United States administer the Oppenheimer lrealment 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


In writing, please mention this publication. 


159 West 34th Street, New York City 























f he will take the 


Write for the rame and address of the physician in your locality. 


winter wheat crop may prove deficient, 
and that the abnormal weather may be 
followed by equally abnormal! and unde- 
sirable weather in summer. 

When the stock market gets upon the 
top notch plane, it needs only a suspicion 


of possibilities of evil to magnify these | 


into real causes of discontent. Weare at 
that stage in the game, and it behooves 
my readers to act with caution, to pay 
for what they buy, to take a good profit, 
and to have their surplus cash at hand 
ready for interesting occasions that 
may arise. 

*Z.,”"" Washington: I regard 
none of them as the best. They 
all have a speculative element. 

“F.,” Augusta, Ga.: Noth- 
ing is known of it on Wall 
Street. Its shares are not dealt 
in on our exchanges. 

“Carleton,” Conn.: 1. No 
dividend on Ontario and West- 
ern has been declared since the 
1 1-2 per cent. last July. I 
have been told that no more 
than 2 per cent. per annum 
can be expected at present, 
and perhaps not even that; 
but this is not official. 2. 
Under the Standard Rope and 
Twine plan of reorganization, 
holders of the income 53 must 
pay in for each $1,000 income 
bond $52.50, and in return will 
receive $70 in the new first 5s, 

| $35 in the adjustment bond, 
and $335 in stock, as I under- 
stand it. 

*S. O..”” Oswego, N. Y.: If 
your local savings bank will 
not pay you4 per cent. you can 
get it without trouble by mak- 
ing your deposit with the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. It re- 
ceives deposits by mail on a 
system which has been very 
successful, and it publishes a 
very plain and readily compre- 
hended statement of its finan- 
cial condition. If you will ad- 
dress the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, O., and 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
you will receive without charge 
their booklet telling how to 
make deposits by mail, and 
giving valuable information. 

““S..” Chatham, Ont.: The 
advantage that the Marconi 
Wireless Company has is its 
contract with steamship com- 
panies for the transmission of 
messages over their wires, but 
these contracts have not suffi- 


The tabulation 


advance in the stock. It is true 
that the company is now doing 
a growing commercial busi- 
ness, and if the Marconi could 
monopolize it, it might prove 
very valuable. But there area 
number of wireless systems of 
telegraphy quite as good as 
the Marconi, and unless there 
is a combination of opposing 
interests, the field must be- 
come competitive. A profit is 








you do not get the last cent. 
*“P..”” Englewood, N. J.: 1. 
American Malt certificates, 


talization of the company, 
look like a fair speculation. 
The preferred is entitled to 
dividends, and on dividend 
payments would no doubt ad- 
vance and = sympathetically 
carry the common along with 
it. The greatest speculative 
opportunity may be in the com- 
mon, but it is always more con- 
servative to take the pre- 
ferred. 2. American Ice bonds 
are in denominations of $100, 








, $500, and $1,000. 3. Mexican 














3 speeds forward and reverse. 


wheel. 


famous Hartford factones. 

vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in pairs; all gears 
encased; brake test 28-30 H.P. TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, 
CARBURETOR: specially designed, 
insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum power. CONTROL: 
throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not revolve with 
DRIVE: bevel gear through propeller shaft to the rear axle. 
TONNEAU : non-removable, dust-proof, double side entrance. DESIGN : 


7 PorE - HARTFORD MODEL F ~ 


: is the result of our 28 years of experience in making and 
“J marketing mechanical vehicles and is the latest product of our 


MOTOR: consists of 4-cylinder, Fa nk eee Mowe. 


artistic in conception and execution. 


While great attention has been given the essentials of construction it 
will be found that no detail has been overlooked. Everything that will 
contribute to the user’s comfort and convenience has been embodied in this 
(Extension top $125 extra). 


up-to-date car. 


Pope-Hartford Model G 


is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 H.P., touring car. ind 
hood and all parts are accessible for inspection and repair. This is our 
dependable 2-cykinder machine of last year with such minor changes as have 
been suggested by a season’s use. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York City: 1733 B’way 





Price, 


Boston : 223 Columbus Ave 


San Francisco: 451 Mission St. Washington : 819 14th St. N.W 











Price, $2,500 


The engine is under the = by'it. 


1,600 


Central sold last year around 
18. It has been repeatedly 
talked of for an advance, and 
has been regarded as highly 
speculative. The stock has 
been more favored for specu- 
lation than the first-income 
bonds. 4. Malt preferred, at 
present. 


. I certainly would not 
| advise the purchase of the 
| cheap mining stock to which 
| you refer. 2. Shares of stock 


| bonds of both the Mogolion and 
| the Sierra Con. Mining com- 
| panies. These bonds are in 
| denominations of $100 and up- 
| ward. This gives you a better 
| chance for mining speculation 


| nies, with nothing more than 
prospects behind them. You 


will be interested in the book- | 


lets issued by the two com- 
panies I have named, and can 
obtain them by addressing 
Thomas J. Curran, president 
Mogollon Gold and Copper 
| Company, 290 Broadway, New 
| York, and the Hon. Warner 
| Miller, president Sierra Con. 
Gold Mining Company, 100 
Broadway, New York. 
| “A. G. D.,” Wisconsin: 1. 
| I am not favorably impressed 
2. Not when bonds, 
| with a bonus of stock, can be 
| hadon the basis of par. 3. Ionly 
know that they appear to be 
doing a profitable business, 
| and their clients speak well of 
them. 4. Irving K. Farring- 
ton, 15 Wall Street, New York, 
and Catlin & Powell Co., Mills 
Building. New York, deal 
largely in mining securities, 


letter. It will be sent you 
without charge on application, 
if you will mention LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 5. In a _ savings 
bank, or first-class bond. 6. 
Philippine Land Company. 7. 
I do not know enough about 
it to be able to answer your 
question fairly. 8. There are 
| several such books, most of 


\ Continued on page 191. 


cient value to warrant a great | 


a good thing to take, even if | 


considering the reduced capi- | 


are given as a bonus with the | 


| than the purchase of shares | 
| of highly-capitalized compa- | 


and both issue a mining-market | 


them worthless. 9. Yes. 10. 
oO. 
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Attna Life 

Jnusurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Presipvenr. 


THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY IN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD WRITING LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


BOG 0:55 $ 79,247,504.32 


Assets, Jan. I, 


Premium receipts in 1905 13,728,619.63 
Interest and other receipts in 

RR idss¢ tuauna.csvons 3,231,850.90 
otal receipts in 1905...... 16,960,470.55 
Payments to policy holders in 

1905 5 se Giaeeerate 7, 766,386.37 
Legal Keserve on Policies, and 

all claims 69,956,781 .53 
Special Reserve in addition to 

Reserve above given .. 2,215,316.00 
Life insurance issued, revived 

and paid for in 1905 eee s 30,277,698.00 


Life Insurance in force Jan. 
ON oi dc an che med 250,858,315.00 


Guarantee Fund in excess of Re- 


quirements by Company’s 

Standard. . po aan ai 7,075,406.81 
Guarantee Fund in excess of 

Legal Requirements. . . 9,290,722.83 


Paid Policy holders since organization 
$153,700,407.33 


Gains in Business During 1905. 


Increase in Assets - $ 5,551,325.51 


Increase in Guarantee 
Fund over Require- 
See ee 519, 766.16 
Increase in Premium in- 
NN 65655206 Re EO 859,696. 84 
Increase in Total In- 
| ee seer ee 1,028,913.75 


Increase in Life Insur- 
ance in Force.......- 

Increase in Accident In- 
surance in Force. 


13,553,576.00 


7, 861,854.00 


Life Department. 


| Mowry & Parrerson, Managers, Continental Building, 
40 Cedar St., New York City. 
Henry M. EcuHuiin, Manager, Johnston Building, 1170 


Broadway, New York City. 
Max Saymon, Manager, 656 Broadway, New York City. 
W. A. Nicotay, Manager, 215 Montague St., Brook- 
Iyn, N.Y. 


Accident and Liability Department. 


STERLING, Frencu & SrertinGc, Managers, Continental 
Building, 46 Cedar St., New York City. 
Jas. R. Prrcner, Manager, 46 Cedar St., New York City. 


AkNoLD & CLELAND, Managers, Eastern Railway De- 
partment, Irving Building, New York City. 





| LEAKS 


Only 15 per cent. of the energy of a ton 
of coal burned under a steam boiler is con- 
verted into power. The other 85 per cent. 
is paid for, but lost. 





Mr. Businessman—how much of the real power 
of your business engine is lost through overlooked 
leaks, opportunities to sell that you never even 
heard about ? 


Press Clippings 


will save you much of this lost business energy. 
They will stop up the selling leaks, open up new 
markets tor your goods and find you buyers whom 
you would never hear abcut in any other way. 
They will place before you every scrap of informa- 
tion printed in this country pertaining to your line of 
business and give it to you trom day to day while it 
is fresh and valuable and before your competitors 
have even heard ot it. 


The International Press Clipping Bureau, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, will 
send you everything printed in every newspaper, 
magazine or trade journal in the country, on any 
subject you may select. 


This Bureau reads and clips 55 000 papers and 
other periodi als each month, and even if you 
are now a subscriber to some other clipping 
bureau, it will pay you to investigate our supe- 
rior service. Write for our book about Press 
Clippings and our Daily Business Reports and 
how they may be applied to your profit. We 
will send it to you free and will also quote you 
a special bargain rate for a trial month, if you 
will name the subject. Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
110 Boyce Building, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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to ‘‘ Investor,” care Leslie’s Weekly, 
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takes the just as good Button. 


» insists on the 


‘Rrementz” 


He knows the 
stamped on back of button. 
Made in gold and rolled plate. 
Easy to button and unbutton. 
Stays buttoned. 
in any way, 
one at any dealer. 
Haberdashers. 
Shows all styles and sizes. 


HREMENTZ a CO 


72 Chestnut 
Street 
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REFINED 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baitimore, Md. 











D -ENTERT. 


of all kinds tor the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., are in 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the asking. 
Send us a postal and it will be sent to you, pesoait EEE 
THE CREST TRADING CO, 504 Witmark Bldg’ WY. 
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ONE-PIECE 


quality is 


If damaged 


exchange it for a new 
All jewelers and 


Booklet * Story of Collar 
Buttoa” will post you, 


Send for it. 














Every bottle con- 
tains the same dash of 
exuberant life, which no 
guesswork decoction 
possesses. Get the orig- 
inal “CLUB” brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom’ Gin, York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., ».080'* 


*9 Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





Come 
plete 
relief, 
matural sleep, vigorous health, 


FREE Book 23A. Write 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


permanent cure. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, 


| all the leading companies have sternly 


| selling on the curb, has steadily risen ever since it 


| tion, dividends on the common shares can be earned. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 
information of readers of Lasiim’s WEEKLY. No | 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 
life-insurance matters, and communications are | 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

E FAIL to see any cause for enthu- 
siasm, and much less for any ar- 

dent hope, over the arrangement effected | 

by three of the ‘‘ big ’’ New York insur- | 
ance companies whereby they are to pay 

ex-President Cleveland $12,000 a year as | 
a referee in a movement to root up the 
rebate evil. It is no disparagement to 
Mr. Cleveland, of whose sincerity in all 
these matters we have no doubt, to say 
that we do not believe the evil in ques- 
tion can be rooted up by his aid, and, 





| therefore, the salary paid him is a su- 


perfluous expense and a further need- | 
less draft upon the policy-holders. A re- 
bate, like a usurious transaction, as a 
general rule, is a matter which rests 
solely upon the dealing of an individual 
agent with an individual policy-holder, 
and if they two agree to it and stand by 
the bargain, it is exceedingly difficult | 
for the company represented by the | 
agent, or any one else, to arrive at any 
knowledge of the transaction. The laws | 
of several States have expressly forbid- 

den the rebating of insurance premiums, 

or the sale of policies at a lower price to 

some than to other insurants at the same 


age and expectations of life, and nearly | 


prohibited the same practice. But what 
has it all amounted to? The Massachv- | 
setts Insurance Bureau arranged a ref- 
eree system some ten years ago, ex- | 


| Speaker Thomas B. Reed being one of | 
| the incumbents of the office. 


But, if it | 
availed anything in the abatement of the 
rebate abuse, the public has heard noth- 
ing of it. The only way to reach the 
evil, if it can be reached at all, is by a 
radical change in the present system of 
compensating agents. The commissions 
paid to agents out of first-year premiums 
are much higher than they ought to be, 
and there is an opportunity and a temp- 
tation to offer a rebate for the sake of 
getting new customers. If ‘‘ reform in 
the life-insurance business has commenc- 
ed in earnest,’’ as we are informed, it is 
not an auspicious beginning to create a 
new office even for so good and able a 
man as Mr. Cleveland, who can be of no | 
real service in this particular direction, 
and whose duties, under the circum- 
stances, must be largely perfunctory. 
““Widower,” Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. You can be abun- 
dantly satisfied with your policy in the Actna Life, 
of Hartford. The company makes an excellent re- 
port for the past year. It has paid to policy-hold- 
ers, since its organization, nearly $154,000,000. It is 
one of the oldest of the New E ngland companies. 


2. While the A°tna is not as large, it is in all re- 
spects as safe, and its results fully as satisfactory. 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 190. 


“B.,”? New York: 1. Both are members of the 
Stock Exchange in good standing. 2. Taking a 
profit in such a market might be advisable in the 
hope of buying back on a subsequent decline, but of 


| course no one can accurately forecast conditions. 


G.,”” Perth Amboy, N. J.: 1. Lehigh Valley, 
in the judgment of those who have analyzed its 
earnings, is one of the best of the anthracite coal 
properties, and I have heard the prediction that it 
would rival the Lackawanna and the Reading, but 
much depends upon its management and upon the 
general prosperity of the anthracite coal business. 
2. Such a merger ought to be helpful. 3. The Daly- 
West has a speculative crowd in its management, 
as its history has long since shown. I hesitate to 


advise you. 
The new Corn Products 


‘C.,” New York. 1. 
common stock, “‘when issued,’ which has been 


was first offered. I am to'd by those who are fa- 
miliar with this company that under the reorganiza- 


If so, the stock is attractive. Usually, when curb 
stocks are listed, they become more active, and are 
advanced easily. For that reason, when it is known 
that a curb stock is to be listed on the exchange, it 
is often purchased for a speculative turn. I doubt 
if there will be much of a decline in either Corn 
Products preferred or common, of the new issue, 


must judge for yourself. I can only give the facts. 
Continued on page 192. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


Children like Piso’s Cure. It is pleasant to take and 
cures their coughs. At druggists’. 25c. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 


Sohmer & Co., 
variety of instruments—square, upright and grand— 
and are constantly striving to meet every demand. 
T heir success has been phenomenal. 


ORE EYES Dr ISANCTHOMBSONS EYEWATER 








| until after they have been properly listed. 2. You | 
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25c. a box. 
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the great piano makers, furnish every | 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 
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THE CAR FOR SERVICE 











WHITE WINS ANOTHER RELIABILITY CONTEST 


HE silent, swift and sturdy White steam car starts on its sixth 
year of successful service with a sweeping victory in an im- 
portant competition. The Los Angeles-San Diego endurance 

contest, held January 25th-26th, was won by a White steamer, 
carrying five passengers and 150 pounds of baggage. The winning 
White, driven by Charles A. Hawkins, made a perfect score—1,000 
points — and consumed but seventeen gallons of gasoline on the 
180-mile mountainous journey. Four other Whites participated, and 
all of them received first-class certificates. Three of these were 
driven by private owners who lost but one, two and three minutes, 
respectively. 


The results of the above competition, except for differences in 
dates and places, read much like the summaries of every other re- 
liability trial which has been held, starting with the New York- 
Rochester run of 1901. 


Write for literature. 
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CREDIT LOFTIS SYSTEM 


You Assume No Risks When Dealing With Us 
We Are Ready to Send on oy ote any Diamond, Watch or other piece of 
Jewelry you may select from our Catalog. We pay all charges and take all risks, 
Write tor Catalog Today. 

Your Credit is Good with Loftia. If you are honest, it makes no difference 
where you live or whether you are a modest employee or a wealthy employer, all we 
ask is honest intentions and good faith, No Seecurity—No En orsementsa—No 










Interest. Write for our Big New Catalog. The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 
1,000 illustrations of Beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., High Grade Elgin 
and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, from $10.00 to $100.00, and all other 
kinds of Jewelry. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely 
satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly pay- 


SE DIAMOND CUTTERS - JEW 
JOFTIs DEPT. AO 92 ee of ticacd! ILL. ELERS 














Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do s0 at once. Do not put it off, you may forget it or it may be too late. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certiticate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world. Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot afford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AS LONG AS 


$I, 000. 00 A YEAR YOU LIVE. 


Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 
coupon prompely. Yon take ae ry ! no risk of any kind. If upon examination you are 
not ihoroas thly convinced that this is one of the GR ara OPPORTUNITIES of 
your life to secure a steady, permanent income, as lon you live, you are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, Sut send in coupon at once, 








COP m erm meee emer er eraser eeseeee sees GUMEs cece eer e eres eee eres eeeeeeeeeee cee 


Please reserve.........+ ares ster me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
information; if I am fully convinced teat it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 
will prove ENORMOUSLY profitable, [ will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No more than five shares reserv for any one persor. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 674 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! very interesting views will be sent free to all returning this coupon, 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


-GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE Alt 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REP 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUNXN (THE 
MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD ROTTLE AND 
LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SE- 
CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y 
Sole Agents for United States 
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Americans with a discriminating # 
taste prefer 


COOKS 


HAMPAGNE . fin 


tia 


I, 


Foreign ecb cost twice 
as much because they are obliged 
to pay duty and ship freight. 
SERVEO EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE CO., S&T. 


Jew Bald Wig, 0c.; Whiskers, 25c. ; 
Imitation Diamond Stud 
15e.; Joining Paste, 10c.; 
Send 4c. stamp for large ¢ 
Make-up Material. 


F. TRADEMORE CO., 


Louis 








Cap, 25c 

Grease Paint, 
ntire Outtit, $1.30 
atalogue Wigs and 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured. 
Write DR. re L. STEPHENS CO., 

Deptt i. 4. Lepanon. Ohio. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
NERVY NAT 
are carefully collected and gathered in a 
neat binding for the purpose of distribution 
among his many admirers. Upon receipt 
of $.85 we will this book to any 
address, postage prepaic. 
} JUDGE COMPANY, New York 


MAN NDOLI Book containing Choice Bits from all the 
| Latest New York Hits, also complete 


list of music for all Instruments and Vocal Quartettes of all kinds. 














send 




























WILL BE SENT POSTPAID. 
THE CREST TRADING CO. { 
§04 Witmerk Building, Néw York \ 














BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure ot Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. It you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and _ still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Il., U.S. A. 
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| steel stocks. 


| should not make the exchange. 


| doubt it very much. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 191. 


*“G.,”” Milwaukee: St. Louis Southwestern pre- 
ferred looks more attractive for a long pull than 
es ay Railway common. 

R.,”’ Jersey City: I have never visited the prop- 
erty, ‘and only know what has been published re- 
garding it. Itis not a listed security. 

“H.,.”” New Albany, Ind.: 
company and have no record of its earnings. 
shares a. » not dealt in on our exchanges. 

“*Kay,”’ Hammond, Ind.: 1. The par of Dominion 
is $l. 2. It has an extensive property adjoining the 
Granby. 3. Yes. 4. Personal, 1 understand. 

“C. A. F.,”’ Jersey City: No transactions in the 
company’s shares on Wall Street are reported, and I 
can obtain no information regarding the concern. 

“ A.,”’ Butler, Penn.: The book value of the stock 
is about 205. I do not regard the management as 
the very best, but it seems to me you ought to realize 
about what you mention, and be content. 

‘Veritas’: 1. I believe in the future of Union 
Pacific. 2. Toledo, St. Louis and Western is known 
as the Clover Leaf, 3. Unless the dividend on U. 8S. 
Express is increased, it is high enough. 
only 4 per cent. 

Veritas ”’: 
have been secured to complete the dissolution and 
conversion, so that your attitude would be a matter 
of no account. On the whole, I rather think it isa 
good plan to put through. 

*F. ” Charleston, West Va.: I certainly would 
not advise the purchase of the stock to which you 
allude. It would be better to buy Dominion Copper 
at 50 cents a share if you are looking for a possible 
speculation in copper, “ have patience. 

H.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The Mitchell mining prop- 
osition is so far from a centre of observation that 
I cannot advise. The transactions on the curb have 
seemed to have a good deal of a ‘ washy”’ charac- 
ter. 2. Iam unable to get satisfactory information. 

“S.,"" New Bremen, O.: The corporations regard- 
ing which you make inquiries are purely local. No 
transactions are reported in their shares on any of 
our exchanges, and I am unable to advise. The best 
market for such shares is to be found in their own 
localities, as a rule. 

“Manhattan,” St. Louis: 1. He 
the stock exchange. 
trusteed, you cannot sell it until it is free stock of 
your own. Meanwhile, insiders could unload, | pre- 
sume. 3. Both are highly speculative. If I had 
them I would take a good profit whenever I could 
get it. 

Cunningham,” Penn.: Dominion Copper is the 
property of which ex- -Senator Miller is president. 
The mines are in British Columbia, and there are 
large bodies of low-grade ore, which, at present 
prices of copper, could be advantageously handled. 
To that end, smelting facilities, 1 am told, are at 
once to be provided. 

“ Enquirer,”’ Chicago: The Boston Consolidated 
has about four hundred acres of land in the famous 
Bingham district of Utah. It is not producing 
heavily, and the ore is not a very high grade. The 
value of the property is largely prospective, as it is 

not a dividend-payer and has much work still to do 
before it can get on the dividend list. 

C.,”" Lowville, N. Y.: 1. Ontario and Western 
will probably ultimately give you a satisfactory re 
turn. 


The 


is a member of 


2. The bonds pay interest only if earned. 3. 
Greene Con. Copper pays a dividend of 40c. a share 
every two months. 4. Spencer Trask & Company, 
Pine and William streets, New York, are members 
of. the Stock Exchange in high standing. 

*V.,”’ Coopers Plains, N. Y.: 1. The Santa Rita is 
more of a prospect than anything else, and I would 
be inclined to take what I could get and be satisfied 
with it, though it is possible that the boom in copper 
stocks may enable insiders to accomplish more with 
it than they have done. 2. I can ascertain nothing 
about it, and would be inclined to sell, especially if I 
had a profit. 

“ Banker,”” Ohio: 1. The American Ice Company 
does a wholesale and retail business throughout the 
year, not only in New York, but also in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 2. 
coal business, on a small scale, is done in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 3. I know of none. 
long pull it might be satisfactory, but at present it 
looks high, though I am told that a pool is about to 
put it up. 

“Investor,” Toledo, Ohio: A number of excellent 
railroad bonds, netting 4 per cent. or a little over, 
are embraced ina list of investment securities which 
Spencer Trask & Co., bankers, William and Pine 
Streets, New York, are including in their last circular 
letter. If you will write to the firm and mention 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY a copy of the letter will be sent 
you. It includes also a list of excellent stocks net- 
ting from . to 5 1-2 per cent. 

’ Chicago: The general prosperity in 
the iron ite was used asa basis for making the 
recent advance in nearly all the low-priced iron and 
Am. Steel Foundry common sold last 
year as low as7 and as high as 181-4. In an active 
market it might sell somewhat higher, but it is 
very speculative, and I would takea profit at an early 
opportunity. Many see signs that the activity in 
the i iron industry is reaching ~ top notch. 

*R.,”, New Milford, N. J.: The stock of the 
Mogolion Gold and Copper “B2.. is not listed, 
but it has sold at more than $1 per share, and could 
be readily put on the curb, especially if it were 
made a dividend-payer. 
a market for the stock or bonds, and one is gener- 
ally found in a case of unlisted securities if they 
have real value and merit. Most purchasers buy 
such securities, expecting to hold them for a good 
profit in case promised expectations are met. 

gM, isconsin: The 6 per cent. bonds of the 
Mexican Sugar Refining Company, offered by J. B. 
Craven, 60 Wall Street, New York, at 102 and inter- 


| est, are a first charge on a property which has a 
| first-mortgage debt of only $225,000, and which is 


earning ten times the interest on both its first and 
second mortgages. Mr. Craven gives as his refer- 


| ences the leading banks and trust companies of 


New York, and nothing could be better. Very few 
good industrial 6 per cent. bonds are offered as low 
as 102. 

~ a 1. | see no reason why you 
2, | would take a 
profit, because of the undeveloped condition of the 
property, though I do not say that it may not be put 
higher. I have been careful not to directly rec- 
ommend the securities to which you refer. I have 
only said that they offer a better chance for specu- 
lation than most stocks of their character. Such 
securities are not regarded as investments. 4. I 
5. If I could sell without loss, 


.” Saugerties : 


I would do so. 

“2.” New York: The manipulation of the Chi- 
cago Subway shareson Wali Street not long ago led 
to some interesting sky-rockets, in which heavy 
losses were sustained by innocent purchasers. After 
the rapid advance, and still more rapid decline, in 
the shares, many believed they were a purchase. 
Recently, talk of a new subway in Chicago has been 
heard, but whether this will be in opposition to the 
existing subway or not is not disclosed. Unless I 
had satisfactory inside information, 1 would be 
afrvid to dabble in the stock. 

“Pp.,”’ Wilkesbarre, Penn.: 1. The impression pre- 
vails that before the bottom of the market com- 
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:; CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 9 o 
“> intime. Sold by druggists. er 
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Fastest Trains 


in the World— 


I know of no such | 


It now pays 


I understand that sufficient proxies 


2. Of course if the stock is | 


4. For a | 


| accident, liability, 


2. You would have to find | 


CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


February 22, 1906 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR™ 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


e~2 By grocers everywhere. 
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Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink 
Easier to Row-—Absolutely Safe 


Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
Can't leak—crack—dry ou 


t or sink—last a lifetime. Every boat 
guaranteed, The ideal boat for families—summer 
resorts—parks—b« A liveries, etc. Strong—Safe— 
peedy Write today for our large catalo oe Ff row 

boats, motor adnan ‘Danting and fishing boa 
The W.H. Mullins Co., 117 Franklin 8t., cam, 0. ) 
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pletely drops out the low-priced railroad shares will } 
have their innings. That will give you an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps, to make a good profit. 2. Many 
rumors in Wall Street are groundless. 3. I do not 
believe in the statements given out by the American 
Nickel, and I have no use for the men who are behind 
them. 4. I do not believe that Dominion Copper ex- 
pects to paya dividend until it has abundant smelt- 
ing fac ilities, and that re +4 time. 

R.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y. I would not sacrifice my 
Erie common at a loss. U itimately, it is the general 
belief that the Erie is to be given what it shou!d have 
had long ago, viz.: sufficient funds to make it a first- 
class line. It needs a reduction of grades, the elimi- 
nation of curves, double tracks, and better terminal 
facilities. When these have been provided, the Erie 
will take a much higher rank, and these are all in 
contemplation, and some in process of completion. 
2. Mexican Central is in the hands of a strong spec- 
ulative pool. From the investment standpoint I do 
not regard it favorably. 3. The rise in Canadian 
Pacific during the past year is partly explained by 
the announcement that $40,000,000 new stock is to be 
issued at par, in the proportion of one share of new 
to five shares of old to present stockholders. The 
right to subscribe is regarded as of considerable 
value, and this is obviously increased by the ad- 
vance in the stock during the past year. 

New York, February 15th, 1906. 


JASPER. 


A Sound Life-insurance Company. 


NE OF THE oldest life-insurance 
companies in the United States is 

the AStna, of Hartford, of which the 
Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley is president. 
In all the ramifications of the recent life- 
insurance investigation in New York, 
nothing was brought out affecting the 
high character and standing of the A°tna 
Life. This is the largest company in 
the world engaged in the writing of life, 
and health insurance. 
Its assets at the beginning of this fiscal 
year were over seventy-nine millions of 
dollars, and its guaranteed fund in excess 
of legal requirements was over nine mil- 
lions of dollars. The increase in all the 
departments of its business last year was 
phenomenally great, and the assets in- 
crease over five million five hundred 
thousand dollars. In these times, when 
so many suspicions arise regarding life- 
insurance companies, it is a pleasure to 
turn to the annual statement of the 
Etna and find it so worthy of commenda- 


tion. 
a . 


Mormonism’s Greatest Crime. 
THE 
Nearly fifty 


MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. 


years ago 121 defenseless men, wo- 
men, and children—emigrants to California—were 
tricked into surrendering their arms and then 
wickedly murdered by Indians and white men of 
the Mormon Church. Their robbed bodies were left 
where they fell—husband and wife, mother and 
babe, brother and sister, lover and maid—to be fed 
upon by beasts and buzzards and their skulls and 
skeletons to bleach in the sun. Twenty years after- 
ward John D. Lee, Mormon bishop, was convicted 
of the crime, taken to the scene of his bloody deed, 
and there shot todeath. He left a full confession, 


implicating the Mormon Church and reciting the | 
methods whereby that institution has become such | 


a mighty power. 
after his execution, but was bought up and sup- 
pressed by the Mormon Church. It has just been 
reissued, with a strong introduction by Alfred 
Heary Lewis, 
Menace.”’ The book is a remarkable one. 
Mormonism, including polygamy and “blood atone- 
ment.”’ What it tells is true. lt was written by a 
high Mormon in the shadow of death. Buy it. 
Readit. Lendit. It is issued that all may know 
the kind of viper coiled on the national hearth un- 
der the name of Mormonism. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50, 
prepaid. For sale only by the Home Protection 
Publishing Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





This confession was published | 


under the name of “The Mormon | 
It ex- | 
| poses all the secret rites, customs, and dangers of | 








A REGULAR PULSE 





BOONEKAMP 
Bitters 










The B 
Bitta _—-ADELICIOUS TONIC 
| Liqueur which builds up the 






system, settles the sto- 
mach, and thereby 
regulates that “‘index 
of health,”’ the pulse. 
A Stimulant that per- 
manently benefits, 
good at any time. 
Keenly appetizes 
when drunk before 
meals, Prevents indi- 
gestion. 













A) ENJOYABLE AS A 
COCKTAIL AND 


BETTER FOR YOU 


Over 6,000,000 bottles 
imported to U. 8. 
= 
At grocers wine mer- 


chants, hotels, clubs, cafes, 
restaurants, etc. 


Bottled only by 
H. Underberg Albrecht 


Rheinberg, Germany, 
since 1546 






Sovran ene ease 
































LUYTIES BROTHERS Gen Agts| 


iModel Wine Cellars, 204 William St New York| 


'Clark’s Tours to y Japan, $700 


“ 


In Japan for the famous ‘cherry blossom season.” 
Finest promenade deck rooms. Exceptional advantages. 


F.C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


TY PEWRITERS waxes 


Machines ‘4 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Wa ite for Catalog § Typewriter Emporiam, SSRs Senge 


24 ART GEMS 25c. 


A SERIES OF 24 ENTRANCING 


Studies of the 


Human Form Divine 
BY FAMOUS MASTERS 
Beautifully reproduced in book form on! 
enamel paper. Full length, siz 6x9. Sent 
prepaid, together with choice illustrations} 
of 350 Great Paintings of Real Parisian 
Art, for 25c. GORDON. GRAY €O., 1210 Shef- 

field Ave., Chicago. 
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On the NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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Sa 
RY \| a “Yyile 
Cie 


A RIDDLE. 
Mrs. Nixey— * Why don’t you go to work ?” 
ENNULED kpGAR—*: Er—I never could guess riddles, ma’am. 


answer ?”’ 


Wot’s de 


WILSUN 


Thats All! 
































































































‘* Rub it on wood and make it come good.” 


In by-gone times an itching palm was said to betoken the seoeiat of money. 
To-day, the sure sign of money is an advertisement in Leslie’s Weekly and Judge. 
Large and certain returns result from the use of these money-making mediums. 


—the pioneer illustrated news 

es ie ’s ee Y « weekly of America. Enters 

ver 100,000 homes every 

week and is read by alf the family. Its PMs are clean, instructive and 


entertaining. A very profitable advertising medium. 
ood nature and optimism. Seeneverywhere. A great 


Judge ; G Rvesite with the general public. Makes mirth for the 


reader and money for the advertiser. 





—the weekly that makes people laugh. Full of fun, 












LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New*York City. 

W. L. MILLER, Advertising Mgr. B. C. EVERINGHIM, Advertising Mgr. 
CHAS. B. NICHOLS, Western Representative, 1313 Hartford Bidg., Chicago. 


JUDGE, 





Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 








Brig. Gen. Loomis L. 
pa ii U.S A... 
once said of the 


California Limited 


The California 


Limited runs 


All the Way 


daily, Chicago to 
Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San 
Francisco. For 
descriptive book- 
lets, address 
Passenger Dept., 
anta Fe System 
Lines, Chicago. 


“My travel requirements have 


never been so satisfactorily 
*9 


* 5 . 
met in forty years service. 








THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Has been due to 


Careful, Conservative Management, 
A Progressive Policy, 
Just and Liberal Treatment of Policyholders, 
Absolute Fidelity to its Trusts, 
Perfect Fulfilment of Obligations. 
This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to 


$100,000, you are afforded an opportunity to choose a plan exactly adapted in cost 
and benefits to your needs and conditions. 


In calm or in storm Life Insurance is the one resource always 
certain and secure. 


Write aow, while you think of it. for full information, Dept. § 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorvorated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. ORYDEN. President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 





A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 


By Zim. are still available. Upon receipt 
of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 
to any address, postage prepaid. 











|| JUDGE COMPANY, New York 








OANGS 


Only salesroom 
= c — New 


Sohmer a 


dis Lee's Wel soasce ns 
ANXURIOUS WA/ZING 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*sSen" 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 




















BALL-POINTED -— 


Made in Engiand of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoinTep pens are 
more duradie, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24-pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 






BUWAYs TOP 


















POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 9° WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











or any Stationery Store. 






In an 
age of adulteration 
John Jameson Whiskey 
has upheld its 
century-old reputation 
for absolute 
purity. 
Distilled by the 
old-tashioned, pot-still 
method that 
alone assures 


quality. 


Recommended 
by physicians for its 
wholesomeness and 
medicinal 


value. 


Sole agents for the 
United States: 


1 


Dy | Wi | W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
LIN 4 Consign on8 : of New York. | 


Petey 


onl fee! 
“ conse ccs Ea Ftere ll 
case> 





